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AN EXILED KING. 


By EMILy 


P. WEAVER. 


rue little boy and girl in the picture on 
page 389 were children of King James II. of 
England; but about seven years before it was 
painted he had been driven from his throne be- 
cause he had tried to force his people to change 
their religion against their will. The boy’s 
name was James Francis Edward, and he was 
seven years old when this portrait was taken. 
The little girl’s name was Louisa Mary. She 
was then hardly four years old, but in the por- 
trait she is dressed like a grown-up court lady. 

Though their father was a king, he was very 
poor, for, when he fled from England, he was 
forced to leave behind him everything he pos- 
sessed. He would not have known where to 
obtain food and shelter for himself and his 
family had not the King of France, Louis 
XIV., given him a large sum of money every 
year, and lent him a beautiful house to live in, 
called the Chateau of St. Germains. Many 
English people, who thought that James ought 
to be King of England still, came to live at St. 
Germains too. They had spent their money 
and lost their lands and houses in trying to 
help James II. to regain his crown, and now 
some of them were almost starving, and James, 
in his turn, had to use in helping them much 
of the money that the French king gave him. 
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His little son and daughter were taught not to 
spend their money on sweetmeats and toys, but 
to save it up for the education of the children 
of the poor gentlemen who had suffered so 
much for their father’s sake. These children 
were a great deal at St. Germains, so James 
and Louise had no lack of playfellows, and, in 
spite of their father’s misfortunes, they had a 
merry childhood. 

King James seems to have made a special pet 
of his little girl, whom he called his comforter, 
while his wife, Queen Mary, was exceedingly 
fond and proud of both her children. They 
were very pretty, and she loved to dress them in 
rich laces and bright-colored velvets even when 
they were mere babies; but the French ladies 
wondered to see such small children dressed in 
robes of state. The queen herself had been 
brought up very strictly, so she was careful not 
to be too severe with her own children. She 
treated them as friends and companions, and 
they loved her dearly. Happily for them, she 
sometimes seemed able to forget her troubles, 
and St. Germains witnessed many a gay scene 
while the royal exiles held their little court there. 

There were birthday parties for the prince 
and princess, and masquerades and ‘picnics, 
and merry romps in the fields beside the Seine, 
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when James and Louise and all their young 
companions pretended to help the haymakers. 
Both the brother and sister were good dancers, 
and one evening, when the queen was away 
from home, Louise wrote to her that, finding a 
number of young people had assembled in the 
palace, she had sent in quest of a violin, and 
they had danced country dances till supper- 
time. Occasionally the King of France invited 
Queen Mary and her children toa state ball at 
Versailles, but on these occasions there must 
have been too much form and ceremony for 
real enjoyment. 

Louise was fond of riding, and even a severe 
fall when hunting did not induce her to give it 
up. Once she was invited by the Dauphiness 
of France to join a hunting-party, but as she 
had neither a suitable dress to wear nor a horse 
fit to mount, she would have been obliged to 
decline the invitation had not the French prin- 
cess guessed the difficulty she was in, and pro- 


vided her with both dress and steed. The 
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French court happened to be in mourning, and 
of the habits of black 
gray ; but Princess Louise appeared resplendent 
in a scarlet dress trimmed with bright gold. 


most ladies wore or 
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KING. 

Ten years before this, when his son was just 
thirteen, James II. had died. From that time 
the prince was called in France the King of 
England, though some years later, when sery ing 


in the French army, he took the name the 
Chevalier of St. George, for he had not the 
means to live like a king. But he and his 
friends kept hoping for years that he would 
one day be King of England. They were 


always disappointed, and were so poor in their 
exile that Louise once said: ‘‘ We are reduced 
to such pitiable straits, and live in so humble 
a way, that even if it were the will of Heaven 


to restore us to our natural rank we should 
not know how to play our parts with becom- 
ing dignity.” 

She very fond of 
was most anxious that he should regain the 
kingdom that his father had lost. 
spite of all the troubles of her family, she was 
generally bright and happy. 
me, madam,” she once said to her mother, in 
the stately language of that 
old time, ‘‘ that persons who, 


was her brother, and 


But in 


“Tt seems to 


like myself, have been born 
in adversity are less to be pit- 
ied than those who have suf- 
fered a reverse. Never hav- 
ing tasted good fortune, they 
are not so sensible of their 
calamities; besides, they al- 
ways have hope to encourage 
them. Were it not for that, it 
would be very melancholy to 
pass the fair season of youth 
in a life so full of sadness.” 
Louise did not live to know 
that her brother’s hopes were 
When 


she was only twenty she and 


never to be fulfilled. 


James were both stricken with 
smallpox, and aftera few days’ 
illness she died. James re- 
covered, but, though he lived 
to be an old man, he never 
wore the crown of England, and his life of bit- 
ter disappointment made him so sad and list- 
less that even his best friends at last lost faith 


in him and in the success of his cause. 











PRINCE JAMES AND PRINCESS LOUISA MARY, CHILDREN OF JAMES II. OF ENGLAND. 


(From a photograph, by Walker & Boutall, of the original painting by Largilliére in the National Portrait Gallery, London.) 
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By Henry Howtcoms BENNETT. 


THE bell of the telephone in the office of the 
Fairfield “ Daily Gazette” rang furiously. 

“*Phone, Mr. McIntyre,” called the boy 
who answered it, and the city editor, pushing 
back his chair, arose from his desk with an un- 
complimentary exclamation concerning peo- 
ple who interrupted him at the busiest time of 
the day. 

Fairfield was a town of sixteen thousand 
people, and it supported, or allowed to exist, 
three daily papers, all issued in the afternoon, 
and each one the rival of the other two. Ifa 
“ Gazette” reporter walked rapidly down the 
street, a representative of the “ Herald” ran 
after him, and a “ News” reporter, on a bi- 
cycle, chased the othertwo. If the “ Gazette” 
came out with a half-column on a fire, the 
“Herald” doubled it, while the ‘‘ News” ran 
a double-column display, with alleged pictures 
of the building “ before and after taking’’ fire. 
To get a “beat” or “scoop” on the other 
sheets was the absorbing desire of every man 
and boy on each of the three papers. To 
achieve this no effort was too great; and no 
one, from the proprietor to pressman, was more 
anxious to “work a scoop” than was Jimmy 
Burns, now doing a month’s trial on the 
“ Gazette.” 

“Did you ever hear such luck?” almost 
shouted the city editor as he hung up the tele- 
phone-receiver with a vicious jerk and came 
back to his desk, giving a kick to a waste- 
basket which scattered its contents on the 
already littered floor. ‘‘ Here ’s a big wreck 
on the C. & N.,” he went on, “and no one 
to send after it. Big smash out at the cut; 
freight and passenger—a head-end collision. 
They ’ve telegraphed back for surgeons. The 
wrecking-train goes in fifteen minutes—and 
no one to send!” 

“Where ’s Burke, and Thompson, and Ste- 
vens?” asked the advertising man, who stood 
near the desk, with an unkindly grin at the 
wrathful helplessness of the city editor. 


“How doI know? Skirmishing around up- 
town somewhere. The sheet ’s full, more 
than ‘up’ now, and so they ’re taking it easy. 
Great Scott! Did you ever hear such luck? 
Big smash—two hours to press-time—no town 
near there—and no one to send!” McIntyre 
pounded the desk with his fist. 

“Send me, Mr. McIntyre. Let me go.” 

The city editor turned in astonishment. 
There, at his elbow, stood Jimmy, his steady 
gray eyes sparkling with excitement and his 
face aglow. 

“Send you! 
handling a big thing? 
Your line ’s church socials. 
wreck.” 

“Yes, I know,” said Jimmy ; “ but the other 
fellows are not here, and I am. And father 
used to be on the road, sir. I know it from 
one end to the other, and every man on it, 


What do you know about 
A kid of eighteen! 
This is a bad 


almost. I’m better than nobody.” 
“That ’s so,” assented McIntyre. “ Your 
father was an engineer, was n’t he? Guess 


you ll have to go. You ’ll have to run, too, 
or you ’ll not catch the wrecking-train; and 
that ’s the only way to get to the wreck in time. 
Sure you know what to get?” 

McIntyre began telling him what facts to 
ascertain while Jimmy hurriedly got into his 
coat, snatched up a pad of paper, and ran for 
the door, with the city editor’s admonitions 
following him as he went downstairs in three 
jumps. He broke into a keen run as soon as 
he was on the street. 

The wrecking-train was soon whirling along 
toward the scene of the disaster. The exhaust 
of the engine sounded like the roll of a heavy 
drum, and the red-hot cinders from the stack 
flew in a stream far behind the train. In one 
corner of the caboose, which was the rear car, 
a group of surgeons sat, with instrument-cases 
and rolls of bandages on the long seat beside 
them. The division superintendent, a tele- 
graph-operator, and half a dozen other raii- 
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way men stood near the rear 
door. In the group, also, were 
the reporters,— Perkins, of the 
“Herald,” Bailey, of the 
“ News,” two of the best news- 
paper men in town,—listening 
intently to the talk of the rail- 
wa} employees, and now and 
then asking a keenly intelligent 
question. 

Jimmy looked at them, and 
wondered what chance he stood 
of beating these experienced 
men. Just none at all, he con- 
cluded; but his eyes snapped 
as he determined that they 
should not get more accurate 
information than he, even if 
they did handle it better. The 
men at the office could rewrite 
his matter if they pleased, but 
he would be the one who got 
the story. And if he got it— 
well, if he got it to the satis- 
faction of the city editor, it 
meant that he would have a 
permanent place on the staff, 
and his mother would not have 
to work so hard at the sewing. 

Jimmy knew the telegraph- 
operator, and drew him to one 
side. 

“What are the train num- 
bers?” he asked ; and the oper- 
ator told him. He gave Jimmy 
also the engine numbers, the 
names of the train crews, and 
what the running orders had 
been; and was going on to tell 
him other items he knew when 
the group by the rear door broke 
up, and Bailey, seating himself 
on the opposite side of the ca- 
boose, called to Jimmy. 

“ Hello, there, youngster,” he 
said, with a grin, “when did 
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“JIMMY DID NOT STAY TO HEAR WHAT PERKINS ANSWERED.” (SEE PAGE 393-) 


the editor of the ‘Gazette’ begin sending “Yes, Jimmy,” chimed in Perkins, ‘ how 

out children to look after these things? ” does it come that you are doing this wreck? 
Perkins, of the “ Herald,” who sat beside Did you think it was an afternoon tea?” 

him, laughed, as did several of the other men. “No,” said Jimmy; “ we knew what it was, 
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well enough; but Mr. McIntyre said that any 
boy on the ‘Gazette’ could beat the ‘ News’ 
and ‘ Herald’; so I came.” 

There was a general laugh at the expense of 
Perkins and Bailey, in which they joined; but 
for the rest of the ride the two men let Jimmy 
alone. 

The wreck had occurred at the mouth of a 
deep cut through the shoulder of a hill, on a 
curve, so that the mail and express, dashing 





placed. On the arrival of the wrecking-train 
the surgeons went to work at once to attend 
the wounded, while the wrecking-crew attacked 
the tangle of iron and wood, and began to 
clear away the shattered cars. 

In half an hour Jimmy had all the facts 
which he could gather concerning the wreck, 
and his familiarity with railway affairs stood him 
in good stead. He had written the story as he 
got it, so that there might be no delay at the 
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“HE THREW A LITTLE MORE POWER INTO HIS WORK, AND THE LEVER SWUNG BACK AND FORTH 
MORE SWIFTLY THAN BEFORE.” 


down the grade at fifty miles an hour, had 
crashed into the oncoming freight before the 
engineers of the two trains were really certain 
whether what they heard was another train or 
the roar of their own. The great engines had 
reared up like two fighting lions, and fell an 
inextricable tangle of bent and broken rods, 
shattered running-gear, and twisted iron. Be- 
hind, around, and partly over them the cars of 
the freight and the coaches of the passenger 
were piled in terrible confusion. Under a tree 
near the track the injured passengers had been 


office; but now the question was to return to 
town and get his copy to the office in time for 
the paper. 

He hurried up the side of the cut, to where 
the telegraph-operator was seated on a box, 
with his instrument on a barrel before him. 
With a piece of wire the operator had “ tapped”’ 
the main line, and had started a temporary 
sending-station right at the wreck. Bailey 
was already at the operator’s side, and Perkins 
joined him just as Jimmy came up. Bailey 
was arguing with the division superintendent ; 
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but his argument was not convincing, for the 
superintendent turned away, saying decisively : 
“T can’t do it, boys. We need the line our- 
selves. You can’t send a word from here now, 
and I don’t know when you can.” 

“Here ’s a nice go!” said Bailey. “No 
wiring to be done. Well, I’m going to strike 
over here in the country and see if I can get a 
horse ; and it ’s doubtful if these ‘hillites’ own 
horses. I ’ll try it, anyway.” 

“] shall stay right here,” Perkins said. 
“There may be a chance at this any time; and 
it’s twelve miles to town by the rail and six- 
teen by wagon-road. Time you get there your 
sheet will be out and forgotten.” 

“What ’s the difficulty about our issuing an 
extra ?”’ said Bailey, as he climbed a fence and 
started across a field. 

Jimmy did not stay to hear what Perkins 
answered, but turned and ran down to where 
the wrecking-train stood. There, by the train, 
lay a track-velocipede, which he had noticed as 
it was being lifted from a flat-car to get it out 
of the way of other things. Jimmy’s eyes 
flashed when he saw it, and he hurried to the 
side of the division superintendent. 

“Mr. Thompson, may I use that track- 
tricycle? ” 

“What do you want it for?” asked the 
superintendent, not turning his head to see who 
spoke. 

“T want to get back to town.” 

“All right,” answered the official, who was 
thinking more of the wreck than of the veloci- 
pede and the slim young fellow who stood 
beside him. 

Jimmy did not wait for further explanation 
or permission, but ran to the velocipede. One 
of the wrecking-crew helped him to put it on 
the track. Jimmy, settling himself firmly, 
grasped the cross-handle of the lever and 
started on his ride. 

The velocipede was a queer-looking ma- 
chine, with a long seat placed over two heavy 
wheels, which ran on the same rail. It was 
worked by a lever, and was kept in equilibrium 
by a third wheel, which rested on the other 
rail, and was connected with the body of the 
machine by a wooden arm. The velocipede 
worked easily, and as Jimmy swung back and 
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forth, lending his weight to the pulling and 
pushing of the lever, the wheels began to re- 
volve rapidly, and the fences at the sides of 
the track glided by with increasing speed. 
Twelve miles to go and a little over an hour in 
which to do it! He chuckled as he thought of 
Perkins, sitting by the operator, and of Bailey, 
toiling over the hills, and wondered what they 
would think now of the “ Gazette’s boy.” 

The track was slightly down grade, and the 
velocipede gathered speed as it went. At last, 
at the end of a shallow cut, Jimmy caught 
sight of a tall spire, and knew he was only four 
miles from town. He knew, also, that he was 
just at the top of the steepest grade on the 
road, and smiled to think what fast time he 
could make. He threw a little more power 
into his work, and the lever swung back and 
forth more swiftly than before. The fences 
fairly ran away behind him, and now the tele- 
graph-poles joined in the race. 

The lever swung faster and faster, and 
Jimmy’s body swung back and forth with it. 
The perspiration streamed down his face, but 
he could not take a hand from the lever to get 
his handkerchief. 

“Whew!” he whistled. 
up, or I ‘ll be worn out.” 

He threw his weight against a forward swing 
of the lever, and the handle was jerked vio- 
lently from his grasp. Before he could get 
out of the way the returning lever struck him 
across the breast, driving the breath out of him, 
and nearly throwing him from the machine. 
He lay back along the seat to get his breath 
again. ‘The lever jerked to and fro so swiftly 
that hope of grasping it and checking the 
speed was gone. The telegraph-poles seemed 
torace to meet him; the ground flowed away 
under him like a river; the air rushed against 
him, and the gritty dust, whirled up from the 
track, stung his face ; the wheels rattled over the 
track-joints like the ticking of a watch. All that 
he could do was to hold on and to hope that 
there might be nothing on the track before him. 

On and on he sped. _ Clinging desperately 
with both hands, he strove to watch the track 
ahead, but the rushing of the ground, the mad 
race of the fences, the whirl of the air, made 
him dizzy, and he shut his eyes. He knew he 
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was nearing a curve. If the little balance- 
wheel lifted, if its shallow flange raised above 
the outer rail, the velocipede would leave the 
track, to be hurled over and down the embank- 
ment, and he with it! He threw himself side- 
wise and bore down with all his weight on the 
connecting-arm. Here was the curve. He 
heard the wheels grinding on the rails. 

On and onand on. The curve was passed : 
he was nearing the edge of town. The know- 
ledge gave him new heart, and he raised him- 
self. The track here, he knew, became level. 
Soon he could grasp the lever and check the 
speed, but not yet. The dust flew into his eyes, 
and he closed them. 


A sudden, wild shout startled him. In front 
was a hand-car and four men! Powerless to 
stop, he plunged nearer and nearer. Almost 


on them! They were striving to lift the car 
from the track. Could they do it before he 
struck it? They tugged and lifted desperately. 


They had it off! No—not quite. Yes! Now! 
When Jimmy opened his eyes he saw a 
crowd of faces about him. Where was the 
hand-car? And the velocipede? He looked 
up at the man who bent over him. 
“Where am I?” he asked. 
“At the C. & N. station. 
corner of a hand-car, you know.” 
At the station! Jimmy sat up and then 
staggered to his feet. They were waiting for 
him at the office. He started for the door. 


You hit the 
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How long had he been unconscious? Had 
the paper gone to press? Was he too late, 
after all? He glanced up at a clock which 
hung on the wall. 

The next moment he was through the door 
and running toward a cab. 

“* Gazette’ office!” he gasped. 
you can go! Whip up!” 

Up the office stairs he toiled, clinging to the 
rail, panting, breathless, and dizzy. He heard 
the voice of the city editor. 

“We ’ll give him three minutes more,” Mr. 
McIntyre was saying. “If we don’t get word 
then, you may lock up and go to press. 
We ’ve waited long enough.” 

“You don’t have to wait any longer, Mr. 
McIntyre”; and Jimmy, hatless, grimy, a red 
streak of blood down his face, stumbled into 
the office, waving a pad of paper in his hand. 
“Here it is! All of it. And the other papers 
won’t have it!” 

In an instant the foreman, waiting in the 
door, had torn the pad apart, with an exultant 
whoop, and dashed back to the composing-room 
to distribute the copy. The city editor and 
the reporters stood about Jimmy, who sank 
into a chair. Some one brought him a drink 
of water; and he heard, as though in a dream, 
the voice of the chief editor, saying: 

“You ’ve got a place here as long as you 
want to work, Jimmy Burns.” 

And Jimmy is on the staff now, but he is 
city editor, and not the “ Gazette’s boy.” 
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By STELLA GEORGE STERN. 





THERE was a young lady named Sue 
Elizabeth Harriet Prue 

Lucretia Elmiora 

Ann Agnes Sapphira, 
And she could recite it all through. 


She had a wee brother named Paul 
Who was just about learning to crawl. 
It seems such a shame— 
ffe had but one name, 
And he could n’t pronounce it at all. 
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THE QUEEN’S MESSENGER. 
“ SPIDER, spinner! — you ’re very late! 
What do you think will be your fate 
Should the Fairy Queen and court arrive 
To find the tent you promised to spin 
Of the glossiest web at precisely five 
Not ready for holding the dances in? 
She may change you into a tiny gnat, 
Or a fly, or something worse than that! 
There ’s only an hour before the ball 
To finish the room for our dance to night, 
So that when the dew shall fail 
It will spangle all with silver light. 
You ’ve wasted time in catching flies— 
I read the truth in your eight green eyes! 
To work with a will, for the sun is low, 
And soon the moon comes over the hill; 
The fairies begin to gather, you know, 
As soon as they hear the whippoorwill. 
Haste, then; spin! —or you ’ll be too late. 
The Fairy Queen will never wait; 
And unless the pavilion shall be complete, 
The snug gray roof with dew pearls spread, 
The silken rug for the fairy feet, 
Oh, spider! you may quake with dread!” 


Tudor Jenks. 
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By ELIzABETH KNOWLTON CARTER. 





SHE was gazing discontentedly at her own 
slender feet, but the fault was not with them; 
what caused the frown between her delicate 
eyebrows was the conviction that her new 
room-mate was not an interesting girl. The 
photographs and belongings set forth on her 
small dressing-table looked very uninteresting. 
Genevieve noticed among these a large picture 
of a boy, his eyes looking out with rustic, em- 
barrassed alertness; his starched low collar 
revealing an unbecoming length of neck; his 
hair brushed straight up from his forehead in a 
manner that she particularly disliked. 

Genevieve had a great impatience of the 
commonplace; her soul went forth eagerly to 
the uncommon, the beautiful, and, above and 
beyond all else, to the heroic. Now she turned 
suddenly and surveyed with a slowly kindling 
eye the three framed photographs on the wall 
above her bed. They all were there —her 
heroes: Nathan Hale, in his young, heroic 
beauty; Nelson, with its look of boyish wist- 
fulness; and the dreaming, absent, sad, far-see- 
ing eyes of General Gordon. Then, with a 
deep sigh of contentment, she viewed on her 
own dressing-table her beautiful sister, slim and 
fascinating in her furs, her brother, impressive 
in his cadet’s uniform, and cast a pitying glance 
at the photographs of the other girl. If she 
had had to live with people as commonplace as 
that, how afflicting might life have been! But, 
after all, was n’t it rather small-minded and 
prying to sit and stare in a critical spirit at 
another girl’s dearest possessions? She threw 
herself back on the bed; the question revolved 
dreamily in her mind, and, tired with traveling 
and unpacking, she was presently asleep. 

When she opened her eyes again the room 
had grown a trifle dusky. Her new room- 
mate was standing by the window. She was a 
tall girl, with broad shoulders and a large 
waist, though she was thin. Her head, looking 
noticeably small with its smoothly brushed, 
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scanty hair, was outlined against the white 
square of the window, showing a long, plain, 
delicate profile, the pointed chin held depre- 
catingly forward. She was looking at some- 
thing on the wall, a tablet on which Genevieve 
had copied Emerson’s solemn lines beginning : 


Daughters of Time, the hypocritic Days. 


“ Probably she ’s thinking how queer I am 
to pin up writing,” thought Genevieve; and 
having indulged in a momentary pity for her- 
self at the prospect of rooming with that girl, 
she sat up with an impulse of kindness. 

“ How do you do?” she said. “I think you 
must be my new room-mate, Miss Stebbins. 
Excuse me for being asleep instead of doing 
the honors. I have the right to do the honors 
of this rooia, because I ’ve had it two years. I 
suppose they told you my name — Genevieve 
Clark?” She advanced toward Miss Stebbins, 
holding out her hand and smiling. 

Miss Stebbins turned with a confused mur- 
mur of response. She had dark gray eyes in a 
face of singular pallor, and the deprecating at- 
titude of her head was repeated in her expres- 
sion. Miss Stebbins was evidently very shy. 

Genevieve lingered a moment, making con- 
versation; then hilarious voices on the stairs 
warned her of the arrival of some more of 
the “old girls,"— Elsie Bruce was among 
them, she could hear her laughing,— and, 
abruptly excusing herself, she hastened to greet 
them. 

This little scene was exactly typical of her 
whole intercourse with Esther Stebbins during 
the weeks that followed. Her feelings were 
always kind, her manner always cordial; but, 
being the most popular girl in Miss Burton’s 
school, her leisure time was naturally spent in 
the other girls’ rooms; it did not seem so 
pleasant to have the girls come to see her, now 
that her shy, stiff, awkward room-mate must be 
taken into account. She had wished to have 
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Elsie Bruce or one ot the old girls. If Miss 
Burton had n’t arranged things so awkwardly ! 

One Saturday afternoon Elsie came to her 
door with one of the new girls, and finding 
Genevieve alone,— Esther had gone out with 
one of the teachers,— they entered and made 
merry. The two Cartwrights, hearing sounds 
of revelry, came in from across the hall, and 
the mirth increased till nearly all the rooms in 
the upper hall had sent guests to Number Seven. 

The new girl, Amy Folsom, was the only 
uncongenial spirit. Genevieve heartily disliked 
her, and could not see why Elsie had taken her 
up. “She is such a little snob,” she had had 
occasion more than once to declare wrathfully 
to herself. But Amy’s haughty little face, 
framed in its dense, full puff of black hair, had 
assumed an expression decidedly bored. She 
showed her pretty teeth at the jokes, and once 
in a while said one of her bright things; even 
Elsie thought she had “such a cute little way.” 
She was sitting by Esther’s dressing-table, and 
presently she said to Genevieve, turning her 
head with a sidelong glance: 

“Ts n’t that boy the funniest thing ?” 

Genevieve colored. “I don’t understand. 
How — funny ?” she said. 

Amy gave her little smile. “He looks as 
if he were saying, ‘Nothing else to-day?’ 
Mary,” she added, turning to one of the Cart- 
wrights, “did you ever see anything so funny 
as that hair-cut ?” 

Mary Cartwright looked around and laughed. 
Genevieve flushed angrily. 

“ Just please remember that Miss Stebbins is 
my friend, girls,’ she said. And then she 
looked up and saw Esther standing in the door 
of the room. That she had heard Amy’s last 
speech Genevieve instantly divined. Her face 
was white, and it quivered; her eyes, for an 
instant, over all their startled faces, flew to the 
pictured face on the table. In the next mo- 
ment her self-consciousness returned. She stood 
there, awkward, plain, and a victim to shyness. 

“ Do move, some of you girls, and let Miss 
Stebbins come in,” said Genevieve. She had 


never brought her friendship to the point of 
calling her room-mate by her first name. 
“There ’s lots of room over here by me —if 
you can only make your way here.” 


“Oh, I won’t come in now,” said Esther. 
“TI forgot to speak to Miss Maybough about 
something —there was something—” Her 
voice murmured in her throat; she turned 
away, and they heard her going downstairs. 

“ Gracious!” said Mary Cartwright. “I 'm 
awfully sorry.” 

“So am I,” said Genevieve; “ but it can’t 
be helped now. Perhaps she did n’t hear what 
we were saying. Anyway, worry won’t help it. 
Have some candy.” 

Having, like a dutiful hostess, set her startled 
guests more or less at ease, she indulged ina small 
tempest of inward indignation, and when they 
all had gone, she shed, in the twilight, a few 
vexed tears. Then the incident was forgotten. 

That evening the photograph disappeared, 
and Genevieve saw it no more until the week 
before commencement, when Esther Stebbins 
was packing her things to go home. She was 
leaving early, and she was not coming back the 
next year. Genevieve, kind and a little re- 
morseful, was helping her to pack her trunk. 
Esther was emptying one of her boxes, and 
dropped something to the floor with a little 
clatter. Genevieve sprang to pick it up; it was 
the boy’s picture, unseen since that unlucky 
Saturday afternoon. 

“Ts this your brother ? ” she asked, not liking 
to hand it to Esther in silence. 

“Yes.” Esther flushed darkly, and Gene- 
vieve felt herself coloring, too. 

“ How nice,” she said confusedly. “ Nearly 
your age, is n’t he? Is he going to college?” 

“He was going.” The girl’s eyes, fixed on 
the photograph, filled with slow tears, and her 
mouth twisted. “ He died last summer.” 

“Oh,” cried Genevieve, shocked and dis- 
mayed, “I beg your pardon! I ’m so sorry. 
Why did n’t you tell me?” Her words merged 
themselves in a kiss as she put her arms around 
Esther. “I’m so sorry,” she whispered. 

“Tt was because he was so unselfish,” Esther 
went on, in a choked voice. “Our uncle, the 
one who brought us up, said if Henry gradu- 
ated at the head of his class he could go to col- 
lege, and if he did n’t he would have to go right 
to work in the bank. He was never very fond 
of us,— Henry and me,— but Henry was very 
bright, and Uncle Bert was willing to be proud 
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of him. And all the last year Henry was at 
the high school, when he was working the 
hardest, he spent every evening with a school- 
mate who had been hurt in an accident. I 
used to hear him come in, night after night, 
about eleven—it was a long walk from our 
house. One night —it was just before exami- 
nations — I went down and found him with a wet 
towel around his head, staring at his book in 
such a queer, troubled way. He said: ‘I don’t 
know what ails me, Esther. These things are 
all mixed up. Won't you just try hearing me 
through once?’ But when he tried he could n’t 
say three words. An: when I exclaimed that 
he had been giving up too much time to Jim 
Bolton, he said” — Esther’s voice half broke 
—‘“he said: ‘ Well, it ’s almost over now, and 
poor old Jim, he had to be first anyway. It’s 
hard enough for him with all that we fellows can 
do.’ He said ‘ we fellows,’ but he was the only 
one who had been faithful, who had n’t grown 
forgetful and careless — though, of course, they 
all meant to be kind. Then examinations came 


on, and he failed in subject after subject. And 
then he was awfully ill. It was overwork, and 
the dreadful disappointment at the end. Poor 


Henry! it was so nearly over — that night.” 

“Oh,” said Genevieve, reverently. She took 
the picture and gazed through tears at the alert, 
boyish face with the consecration of unselfish 
death upon it. She realized that in his way 
this also was a hero, who had put his love for 
his friend before his ambition, and had sealed 
the sacrifice with his life. ‘Thank you for tell- 
ing me,” she said. Then, impulsively, she 
added: “I wish you had told me before. I 
wish I had known you better.” 

“Then I will tell you something else,” said 
Esther. She was going on with her packing, 
hurrying a little, for the expressman was im- 
pending, and she spoke with the sudden aston- 
ishing eloquence of a clever, shy girl who breaks 
for a moment the barriers of her prison. “It 
was the first day I was here—you know, I 
came in when you were lying on the bed, and 
it was dusky, and I did n’t see you. But I saw 
your pictures, Nathan Hale and Nelson, and 
that poem,— I have always liked it so much,— 
and I felt so happy just fora moment. I thought 
I had found a girl who cared for just the things 
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that I did, and that I would have a real friend 


Then suddenly I saw you lying there 
You 


at last. 
asleep, and I knew it would never be. 
were too pretty and too graceful, and your 
hair was too curly, and your feet were too 
small, and your clothes were too lovely, and I 
knew you were n’t for me. But you ’ve been 
something better than a real friend. You ’ve 
been the perfect ideal of all that I ever ima- 
gined a girl could be. You ’ve never disap- 
pointed me.” 

“ Oh, don’t, don’t!” Genevieve cried, cover- 
ing her face. “I’m not nice at all. I’m a 
conceited, stupid little wretch —” 

“There ’s the expressman coming upstairs,” 
said Esther. “I must go. I have n’t said 
good-by to Miss Burton and the others.” She 
drew Genevieve’s hands away from her face, and 
looked at her for a long moment with her clear, 
sad eyes. Then she kissed her and was gone. 

Genevieve stood alone, looking around the 
little room. The expressman thumped noisily 
out with the trunk; she heard the rattle of the 
departing stage that bore away Esther Stebbins. 
She looked at the empty dressing-table, the 
neatly made bed,— Esther’s bed always looked 
neater than hers,— and a great aching regret 
came over her. 

This was the girl who would have under- 
stood, the girl who loved her heroes, the sister 
of a hero. It was she herself who had been 
commonplace, looking on the outside, judging 
from the outside as Amy Folsom might have 
done. She found herself gazing absently at the 
verse on the wall: 


To each they offer gifts after his will, 
Bread, kingdoms, stars — 


The last lines broke upon her consciousness with 
a sudden sharp significance as if she read them 
for the first time: 


I, in my pleachéd garden, watched the pomp, 
Forgot.my morning wishes, hastily 

Took a few herbs and apples, and the Day 
Turned and departed silent. I, too late, 
Under her solemn fillet saw the scorn. 


Yes, she had taken over-hastily what each 
day offered — the careless good times, the fun; 
she had let a great friendship pass her by. 
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And so—Attention ! to the ** Boy Recruits.’ 





THE following story is a condensation, made by the author for Sv. NICHOLAS, from a longer story svon 
It is the fifth of the long stories complete in one number that are to appear in the 
present volume of St. NICHOLAS. ‘‘ Uncle Andy” is a crippled veteran soldier who shows the ** Boy Recruits” 
how honor and discipline make boys brave, honest, manly, and capable. 
our readers will find few better stories than this story with a moral. 
Andy” teaches them, no one would find that young ( and old) readers disliked ** stories with a moral to them.” 


Full of fun, incident, excitement 
Tf all ** morals” were taught as ** Uncle 








CuHapTER I. 


LOST IN THE WOODS. 


THE circus which had recently visited Morn- 
ington had left many a boy of that small IIli- 
nois town with an ambition to be a daring 
rider; for boys of 1861 were not so very differ- 
ent from boys of the present time. 

Fred Stanton and his little friend Jimmy 
Ray were practising feats on old Peg, the limpy 
horse, and Meg, the cow, in Senator Stanton’s 
back lot, when the court-house bell rang out 
an alarm, and away went both boys, to see 
what was up. 

Not long before this, Fred had learned that 
when he was a baby this same bell had saved 
his life by calling out the men who rescued 
him from a sweeping flood. So he felt that he 
owed a great debt which he could pay only by 
always responding to the bell and doing what 
he could to save lives or property. 

At the court-house, Fred’s father was address- 
ing a crowd of excited citizens. News of the 
firing on Fort Sumter had come, and the sena- 
tor was telling his townsmen that everybody 
who could carry a gun should stand ready to 
fight in the coming war. 

Fred soon forgot his ambition to be a circus 
man. He now wanted to be a soldier. 

“Will your father let you?” little Jimmy 
asked, as the two boys walked away from the 
court-house. 

“ What if he won’t ?” Fred replied. “ Did n’t 
he say that youths should forsake their parents 
to fight for the Union?” 

* Did he mean that boys ought to be soldiers 
when their folks don’t want them to be ?” 

“Of course he did. Nobody’s folks want 


him to go to war. If everybody stayed home 
on that account, there would n’t be any sol- 
diers at all.” 

This was plain enough to-Jimmy. “ Let ’s 
play soldier now,” said he. “ You be captain.” 
With sticks for guns, they started to march. 

“Here! That won’t do,” said a cheery voice 
behind them. 

They turned, and saw an old man stumping 
along on a peg leg, smiling as he came. 

Everybody in Mornington knew “ Uncle 
Andy” Bigelow, though few understood him. 
Most of the people said he was “cracked.” 
Senator Stanton said he was a genius. The 
children of the place just loved him, and did 
not trouble to ask why. Almost every day 
some of them might be found in his little cob- 
bling-shop on the Flats, listening to some queer 
story or quaint song with which he entertained 
them while he worked. When they asked him 
how he lost his leg, he was as apt to answer 
one way as another. “’T ain’t lost,” he would 
say; “ I know whur itis.” Or: “ Mebbe I had 
it cut off to save socks; you see, a pair lasts 
twict as long now.” Or: “ Who ever said I ’d 
lost it? Mebbe I was borned with a peg leg. 
Who knows?” This was about as near as he 
ever came to telling anything about himself. 
But the man who paid out money for the 
government knew that Uncle Andy drew a 
pension because he had lost his left leg in the 
Mexican War. 

“That ’s no way to march,” said he, when he 
had overtaken Fred and Jimmy. “Who ’s 
cap’n?” 

“ Fred is,” said Jimmy. 

Uncle Andy made them halt before him and 
showed them how to hold their sticks. 


* Copyright, 1901, by Willis B. Hawkins. 
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« Hi, there!” he shouted to some other boys 


who were coming along from the court-house. 
‘Hurry up!” He beckoned them with a 
sweep of his crooked old arm. ‘“ We 


bro 
wal nore sogers.’ 

[he boys came running, and Uncle Andy 
had them in line, himself at the head, 


’ 


SOUL 

with a lath for a gun. 
‘{ ‘ll be sergeant,” 

said he. “ Now, then, 

cap’n,” — he saluted 

Fred,— “give the com- 

mand this way.” He 


threw back his head 
and shouted: “ Hmpny, 
ford! Cm tm! Hrch!” 

Fred had noidea that 
this meant “ Company, 


forward! Common 


time! March!” so he 
just imitated Uncle 
Andy. 

At the command 
“ Hrch!” the veteran 


soldier planted his peg 
leg just twenty-eight 
inches forward, and so 
swung away, with his 
chest thrown out, and 
his shoulders squared, 


old 
head high in air. A 


and his grizzled 
tuft of long white hair, 
that stuck out through 
a hole in his old slouch- 
hat, bobbed and nod- 
ded like a plume. 

The boys behind him 
giggled as they traipsed 
along, out of line and 
many of them out of 
but to Fred, who 
marched beside Uncle Andy, it 


step ; 
was all very 
serious business. 

Presently the gallus sway and swing of the 
seemed to make Uncle Andy forget 
where he was, and he struck up a lively march- 


march 


song, which consisted mostly of the chorus : 
“ Ri-tiddy-inka-day, ri-tiddy-inka-day, 
Ri-tiddy-inka-tiddy-inka — dad — di— ay.” 
VoL. XXIX.— 51-52. 
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His ragged voice now and then squeaked out 
of tune, but never failed to keep exact time 
with the thump, thump, thump of his peg leg. 
When the company had halted, Uncle Andy 
said: “ That there ’s a tune some sogers used 
to sing ’way down in Mexico with Ol’ Rough 


an’-Ready Zach Taylor. It sort 0’ holped ’em 


FRED SHOUTED.” 


jimmy!’ 


to march, an’ kep’ ’em f’m bein’ afeared, you 


minght say.” 


“Were you one of those soldiers, Uncle 
Andy ?” a boy asked. 
“Me? Wh-a-t! Mea soger? Do I look 


it— me with one peg leg an’ t’ other twistea 
like a fried cake from the rheumatiz ? ” 
Soon after President Lincoln’s call for troops 
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Camp Hammond was established just beyond 
the Big Woods to the east of Mornington. 
Senator Stanton frequently rode or drove over 
there, sometimes taking Fred with him. The 
sight of tents in long rows and men in bright 
uniforms made the boy wish more than ever to 
be a soldier. 

One evening he and Jimmy rode the old 
horse to pasture to bring the cow home for the 
night. Jimmy found a bottomless tin wash- 
boiler beside the road, and fastened it to his 
belt fora drum. Then with two sticks he beat 
it in gallant style. 

When through playing and ready to start 
for home, he mounted the cow, while Fred, 
seated like a general on the horse, gave 
the command to march. Jimmy hit his tin 
drum a sharp whack with a big stick, which 
so frightened the cow that she broke into a 
frantic run; and the faster she ran the more 
she was frightened by the rattlety-bang of the 
boiler against her bony side. At the bars she 
turned toward the Big Woods instead of to- 
ward home, and ran into the forest at the top 
of her speed. Fred followed on the limpy 
old horse, but Jimmy got far ahead of him. 

“Hang on, Jimmy! Look out for the 
branches,” Fred shouted. But Jimmy was al- 
ready hanging on as tightly as he could; and 
as for the branches, he had been sufficiently 
warned of them by one which had nearly brushed 
his home-made soldier-cap away and had 
threatened to take him with it. At last, how- 
ever, the cap went, and a stout branch ran 
through the boiler and held him fast, while the 
cow ran out from under him and disappeared 
in the darkness. 

When Fred came up he found Jimmy dan- 
gling helplessly from the limb, and when he 
had helped him down and found that he was 
not hurt, the two had a good laugh over it; for 
Jimmy certainly did make a very funny pic- 
ture, hanging there with his legs and arms 
sprawled out; Fred said he looked like a frog 
hung up by a string. 

It was pitch-dark by the time they found the 
cow, and after they had tramped about until 
they were tired, looking in vain for a way out 
of the woods, they lay down under a big tree, 
and before long both boys went to sleep. 


CuaPTER II, 
THE BOYS ARE ENLISTED. 

Hark! What sound was that? The gray 
dawn was seeping through the trees when 
Fred sprang to his feet. 

“ Bugle!” he exclaimed. And sure en ugh, 
when he and Jimmy reached the eastern edge 
of the woods, there lay Camp Hammon in 
than a mile away. 

“ Let ’s go and see the soldiers,” said Jimmy. 

“ Let ’s go and de soldiers,” said Fred. , 

On the way across the open fields they 
agreed that it would not do to give their own 


’ 


names, because somebody was sure to know 
Senator Stanton, and would be likely to report 
the case to him before letting them enlist. 

“Halt!” A sentinel stood before them with 
his bayonet lowered. 

Fred told him they had come to enlist. 

“Qh, ho! That’s it,is it?” There wasa 
twinkle in the sentinel’s eye as he called the 
corporal of the guard, a tall Irishman, and 
reported the case to him. 

“So it ’s soldiers yees do be wantin’ to 
be?” asked the corporal, gravely. 

“Yes, sir,” Fred answered. It was a very 
serious matter to him and Jimmy. They could 
not see what the soldiers, who had come from 
the tents to look on, were grinning about. 
Surely the corporal was stern enough. 

“ All right,” said he. “TI ’ll inlisht yees right 
here.” 

He stood the boys in line, and made a nun- 
ber of grotesque passes over them with his great 
bony hands, as if he were mesmerizing them. 

“ There, now,” said he, “yees are dooly 
inlishted. An’ now I ’ll inshtruct yees in yer 
dooties. The first thing is that yees must 
always obey yer superior officers. If yees 
don’t, the hand o’ the goover’mint will come 
down on yees.” He spread out one great 
claw-like hand over each boy, and glow- 
ered down on the little fellows. You may be 
very sure they resolved never to disobey a 
superior officer and take the chance of being 
crushed in the awful hand of the government. 

“ An’ the next thing,” the corporal went on, 
“is that yees must niver tell a lie to a 
superior officer. D’ yees undershtand that ?” 
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“ Yes, sir,” the boys answered meekly. 

“« Well, then,”— he turned to Fred, — “ what ’s 
yer name?” 

' Fred was now afraid to give a false name to 
his superior officer, so he gave his own. 

“ Who ’s yer father? What does he do?” 

«“ He ’s Senator Stanton, sir.” 

“Qh, ho!” said the corporal. His face did 
not look so stern now. ‘ How did yees git 
here, ye young rapscailions ?” he asked, with 
a kindly smile. 

Fred told the truth about the cow running 
away with Jimmy and losing them in the woods. 

‘An’ yees did n’t have anny supper or break- 
fast? Ye poor little muffins! Fall in an’ I ’ll 
mairch yees to battle wid something to ate.” 

While the boys were at breakfast the cor- 
poral sent a message to Mornington. Then he 
marched them to his own tent and commanded 
them to stay there until further orders. 

Presently they heard a dull thump-thump- 
thumpy sound on the ground outside, and in a 
moment there stood Uncle Andy at the flap of 
the tent. 

“I knowed it,” said he. 
find you here where the sogers is.” 

There had been some commotion in Morn- 
ington the night before. Senator Stanton had 
aroused several boys to ask if they had seen 
Fred, and at last had gone to the greatest boy 
of all— Uncle Andy. ‘Then, while others were 
searching about Mornington, the old cobbler 
had quietly set out afoot through the Big Woods 
for Camp Hammond. 

For a long time he stayed with the boys, tell- 
ing them strange stories, until the corporal came 
and ordered them to fall in. As he marched 
them along the streets of the camp, soldiers 
poked their heads through the tent-flaps and 
watched them. One of them ran out and 
clapped a real, true soldier-cap on Jimmy’s 
bare head, and although it was an old one, 
and much too big for him, the little fellow was 
very proud to wear it. 

The corporal halted them in front of the 
colonel’s tent, where a number of officers were 
standing as if waiting for something to happen. 

“These is the raw recruits, sor, that I tould 
ye of,” said the corporal. 

“Very well, Corporal McGinnis,” the colonel 


“T knowed I ’d 
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answered, “ Here is another recruit for you to 
enlist.” He drew the flap of his tent back, and 
out walked Senator Stanton. ~ 

Fred could hardly hold himself in the ranks ; 
he wanted to run to his father: but the senator 
paid no attention to him. 

Corporal McGinnis made the same kind of 
passes before the senator that he had made 
over the boys. ‘There, sor,” said he, “ye are 
now dooly inlishted, an’ I app’int ye brigadier- 
gineral, an’ give ye command of these new 
Then, turning to the boys, he added: 
This man is yer superior officer. 


’ 


throops.’ 
“ Moind, now! 
If yees iver disobey him, or lie to him, the hand 
o’ the goover’mint will come down on yees.” 

Uncle Andy had led up old Peg and old Meg. 

“ Attention, brigade!” Senator Stanton com- 
manded, standing erect before the boys and 
holding his riding-whip to his shoulder like a 
sword. “ Brigade, mount!” 

Uncle Andy lifted Fred to Peg’s back, and 
the corporal put Jimmy on the cow. A sol- 
dier brought Senator Stanton’s horse from be- 
hind the tent. 

“ Andrew Bigelow,” said the senator to Uncle 
Andy, “I appoint you colonel and chief of 
staff, and give you command of the Boy Bri- 
gade. Please take my horse and march your 
troops home.” 

The old warrior saluted his new brigadier, 
and mounted the horse. 

“ Brigade, for’>d—hrch!” he shouted; and the 
funny-looking troop moved off toward Morning- 
ton, while the officers in front of the tent let out 
the laughter they had been holding in so long. 

Fred and Jimmy, as soon as they reached 
home, circulated the news that they were now 
soldiers in the real army. Some of the bigger 
boys laughed at this, but the smaller ones took 
it seriously, and wished they, too, might be sol- 
diers. So Fred formed several of them into a 
company, and, with Jimmy as his lieutenant, 
marched them off to the Flats, to see if the 
chief of staff would take them into the Boy 
Brigade. 

Cuapter III. 
THE FIRST BATTLE. 

As Uncle Andy sat at his work he heard 
angry words outside, and, looking through his 
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window, saw big Bill Brogden and two other 
members of the “ Flats Gang” standing in front 
of Fred’s littl company, telling them they 
could not march there. ‘The old cobbler’s first 
impulse was to go out and chase the big bullies 
away, but on second thought he said to him- 
self: “The little fellers minght as well learn to 
fight their own battles fust as last.” So he 
merely stood out of sight and watched them 
through the window. 

The real fighting began when Brogden struck 
Jimmy over the eye and the little fellow pitched 
into him with all his might. Fred undertook 
to help his lieutenant, but Brogden’s companions 
pulled him to the ground and pommeled him 
unmercifully. At the first blow the privates 
deserted their officers and ran away toward 
Uncle Andy’s hut ; and when the old man went 
out to scold them back to their places, Brogden 
and his friends thought he was coming after 
them, so they ran away across the Flats, leav- 
ing Fred and Jimmy lying on the ground. 

Fred was soon on his feet, but Jimmy still 
lay motionless. 

* Jimmy!” said Fred, shaking the lieutenant’s 
limp body. “Jimmy! Jimmy!” 

But Jimmy made no answer. His chubby 
face, usually so full of the rich color of health, 
was now turned up to the sky, pale as parch- 
ment, save where it was smeared with blood. 
Fred, regardless of his own bruises, raised the 
little fellow in his arms and ran with him toward 
Uncle Andy. 

“Shucks!” said the old soldier, “he ain’t 
hurt none. Jes’ takin’ a little nap, that ’s all.” 

He sent Fred to the shop for a cup of water, 
while he calmly unbuttoned Jimmy’s neck-band. 
Then he sloshed the water into the little fel- 
low’s face, saying: “ Nothin’ like a good cold 
dousin’ to wake up your wits.” 

Jimmy moved a little and, opening his eyes 
very wide, stared about as if he did not know 
where he was. 

“ Up you come,” said Uncle Andy. “ The’’s 
a hull lot more fightin’ to be did afore sun- 
down. You got to lick that Brogden critter or 
I'll lick you.” 

At the mention of Brogden’s name Jimmy’s 
senses seemed to come back all at once. In a 
second he was on his feet, blinking and looking 
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dazed, but ready to fight all the Brogdens that 
might come along. 

“There!” said Uncle Andy, clapping him 
on the back. “That ’s the kind of a soger fer 
me. Got more spunk ’n a hull rig’ment o’ 
such ’fraid-cats as you,” he added, looking hard 
at the boys who had run away. 

He brought the pail of water from the shop, 
and bathed Fred’s and Jimmy’s wounds. The 
captain had been only bruised, but the lieu- 
tenant had a bad cut over one of his eyes, 
Uncle Andy bound his big red _ bandana 
handkerchief over this. 

Brogden and his companions had run to a 
safe distance across the Flats, and were now 
seated on the grass, keeping an eye on Uncle 
Andy. 

“ See them loafers over there?” the old man 
asked. “ Wal, you fellers’ve got to go an’ march 
all around ’em ; an’ if they try to stop you ag’in, 
you ’ve got to lick ’em. D’ you hear?” 

“ Yes, sir,” Fred and Jimmy answered; but 
the other boys remained silent. 

*D’ you hear?” Uncle Andy spoke to the 
others in a louder tone. “ You ’ve got to lick 
‘em so’s they ’ll stay licked. How many of 
you wants to try iton? Come, now, one thing 
or t’ other: you ’ve got to be sogers, or git out 
o’ the ranks fer good an’ all. How many of 
you wants to be sogers? Them that does, 
stan’ over here.” 

Fred and Jimmy promptly stepped over. 
One by one, the rest of the boys straggled after 
them. 

“ Anybody that ’s skeered to fight fer his 
rights might as well say so now, an’ git off 
home to play grace-hoops or bean-bag. ‘This 
ain’t goin’ to be no baby game, this ain’t. It’s 
goin’ to be sogerin’, I can tell you.” 

The old man counted noses, and found there 
were ten privates besides the two officers. 
“Think o’ that!” said he. “An even dozend 
of you an’ on’y three o’ the other fellers! You 
ought to lick twict that many; an’ you can, 
too, if you ’ll do as I tell you to.” 

He took a handful of wooden shoe-pegs from 
his work-apron pocket. “See here, cap’n,” 
said he, “ here ’s your plan o’ battle.” He sat 
down on his door-sill, and stuck five pegs in a 
row into the ground. “There ’s your front 
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rank,” said he, “ with the cap’n in command of 
it.’ Then he set up five pegs in a row just 
behind the others, and said: “There ’s your 
rear rank, with the lieutenant in command o’ 
that. Now you ’re in shape to fight. Don’t 
never march to battle single file. You must n’t 
never let the enemy ketch you on the flank like 
you did afore, ’cause then your men all have to 
scramble over each other to git at ’’em. Face 
right up to ’em, with ev’ry fightin’ man free to 
rush at ’em, an’ nobody in nobody’s way. See?” 

Fred asked if the front rank would not be in 
the rear rank’s way. 

“No,” the old colonel answered. “ You 
must n’t go into the fight with both ranks to 
onct. You must begin with the front rank 
alone, an’ hold the rear rank back fer a reserve. 
Nothin’ like a reserve to scarify an enemy with. 
I ‘ll tell you about that in a minute. Now, 
here you be, marchin’ along in two ranks, col- 
umn front, ’tendin’ to your own business; an’ 
here ’s the enemy over here, gittin’ ready to 
stop you. Don’t go too nigh to ‘em. Halt 
your troops fur enough back so ’s to give you 
plenty o’ room fer a good long run at ’em. 
You can sometimes scare folks wus by runnin’ 
at ’em like sixty, an’ yellin’ like blue Injins, 
than you can by actially punchin’ ’em in the 
Now, then, soon ’s you see the’ ’s got to 
Don’t wait fer them 
Git it in yourself. 


face. 
be a fight, you begin it. 
to git in the fust lick. 
Sometimes the’ ain’t on’y one blow struck in a 
fight, an’ the feiler that strikes it wins the vic- 
try. Sail right in with your front rank. 
Mind! your rear rank ain’t to move till the 
cap’n gives ’em orders. Let the front rank do 
the fightin’ till they ’ve got the enemy sort 0’ 
tuckered out. Then come at ’em with your 
fresh troops, runnin’ an’ yellin’ like all git out, 
an’ ten to one the enemy ’Il turn tail.” 

Jimmy did not like the idea of staying back 
with the rear rank. He was afraid the fight 
might be over before he could get into it, and 
he had a score to settle with Brogden. But 
Uncle Andy said scores don’t count in war. 
“ Nothin’ counts,” said he, “ but jest obeyin’ 
orders an’ winnin’ battles. Sogers that ain’t 
got nothin’ better ’n grudges to fight fer better 
stay home an’ knit socks fer them that has.” 

When the company had fallen in, Uncle 
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Andy said to the front rank: “ Don’t move till 
you git the command to charge. Then start 
with a rush an’ a whoop. Don’t fergit to yell 
—yell like a passel o’ wildcats; make ’em 
think you ’re a hull lunatic asylum broke loose, 
an’ would n’t know it if you was licked. Never 
mind their faces. Punch ’em in the stummicks. 
That ’s whur the wind is. Knock that out of 
‘em, an’ then call up your reserves if you need 
‘em. Understand, cap’n?” 

Fred said he did. 

“All right, then; you ‘ll win. But 
this.” He shook his finger at the captain. 
“ You ain’t to go pickin’ no quarrels. 
soger don’t never git into a fight as long as he can 
keep out, an’ then he don’t never git out as long 
as he can keep in. If them loafers don’t say 
nothin’ to you, don’t you say nothin’ to them. 
You mind your business, an’ make them mind 


mind 


A good 


theirn.” 

Uncle Andy pretended to return to his work 
in the shop; but as soon as the boys had 
marched away, he slipped over to the window 
and slyly peeked out. He could not 
been more interested in the outcome of that 
expedition if the little fellows had been real 
men soldiers advancing, under command of 
Old Rough-and-Ready, against twice their 
number of Mexicans. 


have 


CHAPTER IV. 


STRICT DISCIPLINE. 


WHEN the little company had come within 

fifty yards of where the three rowdies sat, 
3rogden got up and called out: “ Thought I 
said yous could n’t march here ?” 

“ Company, halt!” Fred commanded. Then 
he answered Brogden: “ We ’ve a perfect right 
to march here, and we ’re going to do it.” 

Brogden’s companions got up, and the three 
started toward the company. 

“Don’t come any nearer,” said Fred; but 
Brogden only came the faster. “ Front rank, 
charge! Hrch!” 

The young captain was too much excited to 
remember the command as Uncle Andy had 
given it to him, but that made little difference, 
for with a yell and a leap he rushed forward, 
beckoning his soldiers to follow him. 
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The front rank hesitated a moment, but 
Jimmy gave two of the boys a violent push 
from behind, and screamed in their ears: “ Go 
on! Run at ’em! Yell, yell!” And away they 
went, yelping like a pack of wolves. 

The three bullies stopped in surprise. They 
had expected the little fellows to run the other 
way. Fred, who was far in advance of his fol- 
lowers, dashed at Brogden like a mad tiger, but 
Brogden dodged aside and struck him as he 
passed. 

One of the boys of the rear rank saw this, and 
turned to run. Jimmy made a grab at him, but 
missed his hold, and the boy cut for home. 

Meantime Fred had turned and_ struck 
Brogden a blow on the nose that dazed him. 
Quickly following up his advantage, the little 
captain rained a perfect torrent of blows all 
over the thug’s face, until the big fellow put 
his arms across it to protect it. Then Fred 
remembered Uncle Andy’s instructions to strike 
for the wind, and went at the enemy’s stomach 
like a battering-ram. 

Brogden’s companions had taken to their 
heels, and were now running across the Flats, 
pursued by the boys of the front rank. 

Jimmy was beside himself with joy. “Chug 
it to him, Fred!” he shouted. But just then 
Brogden grabbed the young captain and threw 
him to the ground, falling heavily upon him. 

Jimmy could hold himself no_ longer. 
Totally forgetting Uncle Andy’s orders, he 
rushed to Fred’s assistance, and struck the bully 
under the ear. The boys of the rear rank fol- 
lowed, and all piled on Brogden, who was soon 
glad to cry, “ Enough!” 

On the way back the rear-rank boys huddled 
about Fred, all talking at once. As they 
neared the hut Uncle Andy came out, and 
Jimmy ran toward him, kicking up his heels 
and shouting: “ We licked ’em, Uncle Andy! 
We licked ’em!” 

There was a severe frown on the old man’s 
face. “I thought this was a comp’ny o’ 
sogers,” he said, with a sneer, “ but I see it ’s 
on’y a mob. Who tolt you to break ranks ? 
Fall in, there!” he commanded sharply. 
“You ’re a pretty cap’n, you are, to leave half 
your men on the field, an’ come back with the 
rest jabberin’ away like a drove o’ monkeys!” 
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The boys of the front rank had been outrun 
by the two frightened roughs, and were coming 
back across the open, talking the fight over, 
much as Fred and his crowd had. 

“Who tolt you to chase off there?” Uncle 
Andy sang out to them. “Come here! Fall 
in! I’ll take command myself now fer a while. 
We'll see if you ’ll skedaddle all over creation,” 

He brought them all to front face before his 
door, and said: 

“ Lieutenant Ray, step out here!” 

Jimmy stepped to the front. 

“Salute your superior officer, sir!” Uncle 
Andy commanded sternly. 

The little fellow touched his soldier-cap as 
he had been taught to do. 

*“ Now, sir,” the old soldier went on, “ what 
were you ordered to do in the battle ?” 

“To stay back with the rear rank until the 
captain ordered us to charge.” 

“ Wal, did you do it?” 

Jimmy hung his head and began digging in 
the ground with his toe. 

“Front!” shouted the old man, harshly. 
“ Hold up your head, sir, like a soger. Answer 
me. Did you do it?” 

“ No, sir,” said Jimmy. 

“ Disobeyed orders, then, did you?” 

“ Y-e-es, sir; but I thought — ” 

“ You ain’t got no business to think. ‘That’s 
whut your superior officers are for — to think 
fer you. Your business is to obey. Step 
back, sir. We ’ll see whut we ’Il do with you 
later on.” 

Jimmy returned to his place with tears in his 
eyes. He felt that he had lost Uncle Andy’s 
respect. 

“ Cap’n Stanton, step out.” 

Fred came forward and saluted the colonel. 

“How many men have you got in your 
ranks ?” the old man asked. 

“Ten, sir.” Fred had been so busy with 
Brogden that he had not seen the rear-rank 
boy run away. 

“ Count ’em an’ see.” 

Fred counted his boys and found only nine 
privates. “One of them is gone, sir,” said he. 

“ Whur ’s he gone to ?”’ 

“I don’t know, sir.” 

“Don’t know?” Uncle Andy asked, as if it 
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were the most astonishing thing in the world. 
« You the cap’n 0’ the comp’ny an’ don’t know 
whur yer men be? Whut d’ you s’pose a 
cap’n 's for if not to look after his troops? 
How do you know that one o’ your sogers 
ain't layin’ out there on the field, bleedin’ to 
death ?” 

“ Please, sir,” said Jimmy, “I know where 
he —” 

“Hush up!” 
“Speak when you ’re spoke to.” 

Fred looked the company over, and said: 
«Jt ’s Charley Blanchard. I suppose he ran 
away. He always does.” 

“Qh, you s’pose, do you?” said Uncle 
Andy, tauntingly. ‘‘ Wal, let me tell you, sir, 
cap’ns ain’t commissioned to s’pose. It ’s 
their business to know. If you ’d had your 
comp’ny fall in ag’in after the fight you ’d ’a’ 
knowed you was a man short. Then it ’d ’a’ 
been your business to find out whut had be- 
come of him afore you left the field. How do 


Uncle Andy snapped out. 


you expect to make a report o’ your battle if 


you don’t know whut ’s become o’ your 
men ?”’ 

Fred did not know what to make of Uncle 
Andy. He had never seen him in such a 
mood before. Usually the old man was full 
of gentle fun, ready at all times to tell a story, 
or sing a song, or have a romp with the boys; 
but now he was as severe as a martinet. 

“T did n’t know I had to make a report, 
Uncle Andy,” said Fred. 

“ Don’t ‘ Uncle Andy’ me, sir. 
one uncle to sogers in this country, an’ that ’s 
Uncle Sam. Address me as colonel, sir. An’ 
remember, next time you have a battle, don’t 
come back from it with your troops all higgledy- 
piggledy, like a flock o’ cacklin’ hens. Keep 
your men in ranks till they ’re properly dis- 
banded.” 

He ordered Fred back to his place, and 
brought the front-rank boys forward. 

“Did anybody order you to chase off acrost 
the Flats ?” he asked. 

“ No, sir,” said one or two. 

“Then whut did you do it fer?” 

Nobody answered. 

“Whut if them fellers had run away jest on 


purpose to make you foller ’em?” said the old 


The’ ’s on’y 
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soldier. “ An’ whut if they ’d turned around 
an’ licked the boots off o’ you when they ’d got 
you so fur away that your reserves could n't ’a’ 
holped you?” 

It had never occurred to the boys that an 
enemy might play such a trick as that. 

“Then, whut if they ’d ’a’ come back, after 
lickin’ you, an’ licked the rest?” the old man 
went on. “ You minght ’a’ lost the hull battle 
piecemeal jes’ ’cause you scattered your force 
all over creation.” 

The young soldiers began to see the wisdom 
of sticking together and obeying orders if they 
were to win fights. 

Then the stern old colonel called out the 
rear rank. “Did any officer order you to 
charge ?” he asked. 

“* No, sir,” one boy answered meekly. 

‘“‘Whut made you do it, then ?” 

“ Jimmy charged,” said the boy, “ and so—” 

“Stop, sir!” the commanded. 
“Who ’s Jimmy?” 

The boy looked surprised. He wondered if 
Uncle Andy were really cracked, as some folks 
said he was. “Why, Jimmy Ray,” said he. 

“Do you mean Lieutenant Ray?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Wal, then, say so. 


old soldier 


Don’t go Jimmyin’ 
your officers when you ’re on duty. ’T ain’t 
respec’ful. Now, go on. Whut made you go 
into the fight ?” 

“Lieutenant Ray went in, and we thought 
we ought to follow him,” said the boy. 

“There you be The colonel looked 
daggers at Jimmy. “See how one wrong thing 
makes more wrong things? The lieutenant 
disobeys orders, an’ then a hull platoon thinks 
it’s got to, jes’ ’cause he did. But,” he went 
on, addressing the boys of the rear rank, “ it 
wa’ n’t none o” your business whut the lieuten- 
ant done. Long ’s he did n’t order you to 
move, you ought to ’a’ stood still till you took 
root in the ground.” 

He paced back and forth, socking his peg 
leg down as if he had some spite against the 
earth. “I dunno whut to do with sech sogers,” 
said he. “I s’pose I ll have to drum the hull 
kit an’ caboodle of you out o’ camp afore 
you ’ll learn that orders is orders.” 

He stopped and suddenly faced the boys. 
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lention, comp’ny! Break ranks! Hrch!” 
He clapped his hands together, and smiled in 
his old good-natured way. “There!” said he, 
“you ’re off duty now. Every feller can do as 
he pleases.” 

Fred came forward and saluted. “Colonel,” 
said he, “I —” 

“ Hol’ on, here,” the old man interrupted, 
grabbing Fred in his arms. ‘ No salutin’ now. 
I ain’t colonel on’y when we ’re on duty. 
After we ’ve broke ranks I’m jes’ plain ol’ 
Uncle Andy ag’in. Sogerin’ is sogerin’ an’ 
nothin’ else. Hain’t no friendship then. 
We ’re all jes’ parts of a machine sot to do 
suthin’ that nothin’ but a machine can do. 
But soon ’s we ’re off duty we ’re jes’ good 
fellers together, same ’s ever.” 

He held Fred off at arm’s-length and looked 
admiringly at him. “ Jiminy Chris’mus!” said 
he, “how you did lam it to that Brogden 
loafer! You ’d ’a’ licked him alone if the rest 
‘d kep’ off.” 

He sat down on the door-sill and called to 
Jimmy. “Come here, you little tike. Lemme 
look at your cocoanut.” He drew Jimmy to 
his knee, and raised the handkerchief which 
was still bound round the little fellow’s head. 
“ Look a’ that,” he said to the other boys, who 
huddled close to see Jimmy’s wound. “ Know 
whut that is? That ’s his badge o’ bravery. 
He ’ll carry a scar there quite a while, an’ 
that ’s better ’n all the medals that could be 
hung onto him in a month o’ Sundays. Lots 
0’ folks gits medals pinned to ‘em by their 
friends without doin’ nothin’ in pa’tickilar to 
But the’ ain’t no goin’ back on a 
An’ when 


win ’em. 
scar that ’s put there by the enemy. 
it’s as clost to your eye as this one is, you 
don’t have to run around explainin’ to folks 
that you was facin’ right up to trouble when 
you got it.” 

He led Jimmy inside the shop and washed 
his face again, while the other boys crowded 
around, wishing they, too, had some cuts as 
badges of their bravery. 

“Wal, wal, wal!” said the old man, going 
to his bench and taking up a half-cobbled boot. 
“I won’t never git nothin’ done if I don’t quit 
stan’in’ around gassin’ with you fellers.” 

He looked at his battered silver watch, then 
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made a bugle of his hands and tooted the old, 
old mess-call through it. 

“ Hear that?” said he. 
per. Better hurry home or you won't git none.” 
And as the boys went out at the door he added: 
*“* Better fall in an’ march till you git away from 
the Flats. The Brogden gang minght be layin’ 
fer you.” 


“That means sup- 


CHAPTER V. 


BUYING A PISTOL, 


One Saturday morning Hank Wolff was 
showing a pistol to some boys on the public 
green, when Fred and Jimmy came along. The 
young captain wanted to buy it, but Hank de- 
manded more than he had, so Jimmy offered to 
put in about a dollar in pennies that he had 
saved. Hank finally agreed to take what 
money the two had if Jimmy would throw in 
his soldier-cap. ‘The little fellow regarded this 
as his most precious possession, but he was 
willing to make the sacrifice for his friend and 
captain. So, while Fred went home to get his 
money from his little iron savings-bank, Jimmy 
ran off to get his pennies. 

Mrs. Ray was in the back garden when 
Jimmy opened the drawer of the bureau in the 
front room where his savings were kept. He 
did not wish his mother to know that he was 
taking them. As he stood before the bureau 
he happened to look into the mirror, and saw 
the soldier-cap on his head. Oh, how he 
wished there were something else he could 
give Hank instead of that! Then he saw his 
mother’s purse in the drawer, and a very wicked 
thought popped into his head. He took up 
the purse and looked at it, but put it back 
without opening it. He had never in his life 
taken anything that did not belong to him, and 
he might have resisted the temptation this time 
if he had not seen his cap again in the looking- 
glass. But he could not bear to part with this, 
so he took a silver quarter from the purse, ex- 
cusing himself to his conscience by saying he 
was merely borrowing it. 

Hank Wolff was easily induced to take the 
quarter instead of the cap, and Fred and Jimmy 
went away with the pistol. As they walked 
along, examining the weapon, they were filled 
with bubbling joy over the possession of it; but 
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presently Jimmy’s conscience got the upper hand 
of him, and he began to feel very uncomfortable. 

As for Fred, he had been so eager to own 
the pistol that he had thought of nothing else. 
But now the question arose, What were they 
to do with it? He was sure his parents would 
not approve the purchase. He must, therefore, 
keep them from knowing of it. And yet, to 
conceal such a thing from his father was the 
same as lying to his brigadier-general. Finally 
he stopped short and said: “ Jimmy, we ought 
not to have bought this pistol.” 

Jimmy’s heart leaped with joy. “ Let’s take 
it back to Hank and get our money,” said he, 
thrilled with the hope of putting back the silver 
quarter. 

“ Come on,” Fred answered, leading the way 
back to the green at a sharp run. 

But when they reached there, not a boy was 
to be seen. Hank Wolff had proposed to stand 
treat, and all had gone with him. Half an hour 
later, while Fred and Jimmy were looking else- 
where for them, Hank and his companions were 
sitting on the river-bank near the sawmill, eat- 
ing sweets. ‘Then, when the mill shut down for 
noon, they went inside and lighted up the penny- 
grab cigars that Hank had bought for them. 

Eddie Graham, who was ashamed to admit 
that he had never smoked before, puffed at his 
cigar until he began to feel faint. Then he 
stealthily tucked it under the sawdust behind 
him, and, when the other boys were not looking, 
crawled quietly into a corner and fell off into a 
sickish stupor. 

Presently, when Robbie Parker said he saw 
the city marshal, Hank and the rest scampered 
away, leaving Eddie asleep in his corner. 

Fred and Jimmy, in their search for Hank, 
went first to the swimming-hole, near the rail- 
road bridge. On the way they talked very 
little. Each was busy with his own thoughts. 
Fred, who was always confident of succeeding 
in whatever he undertook, had no doubt that 
they would find Hank and get their money 
back; but even that did not wholly relieve his 
mind. He remembered the story his father 
had told him about a boy who drove a nail 
into a post every time he did anything bad, and 
pulled one out every time he did anything good. 
Even after the boy had pulled out all the nails 
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the post was sadly marred and weakened by 
the holes left in it. Fred was ashamed that he 
had been so foolish as to drive another nail 
into his post. 

But Jimmy’s troubles were far greater than 
this. Fred had merely sneaked his own bank 
out of the house, and taken his own Mey 
from it: but Jimmy had stolen—he tried not to 
think of that word, but it would come to his 
mind — yes, he had stolen money that belonged 
to another; and that other his mother, who 
had always been so good and so kind to him! 

“ What ’s the matter, Jimmy?” Fred saw 
tears in the little fellow’s eyes, and put his arm 
about him. 

Jimmy turned his face away and walked on 
in silence. He feared that to tell what he had 
done would be to lose the respect of his friend 
and captain. 

“You won’t lose anything,” Fred added 
sympathetically ; “I ‘ll see that you get your 


” 


money back.” 

Every kindly word cut Jimmy deeper than a 
harsh one could, and made the tears come 
faster and faster. At last he sat down on the 
edge of the sidewalk, and put his face between 
his knees, folding his arms about his head, as if 
to hide himself from all the world. 

“Jimmy! Jimmy!” said Fred. “What is 
it? What’s the matter?” For Jimmy’s body 
throbbed and trembled and rocked to and fro 
in his overpowering grief. 

Finally he spoke; but his face was buried so 
deeply, and his arms were folded so tightly 
about his head, that his words would have 
been unintelligible, even if they had not been 
stifled by sobs. 

“What did you say?” Fred asked, with his 
face close down beside Jimmy’s. 

“«“[—[—” Jimmy turned his head a little, 
and raised one elbow just enough to let the 
sound of his voice come out under it. “I—I 
—stole.” He jerked the arm down again, and 
buried his face deeper than ever. 

“You stole?” said Fred, in astonishment. 
He could hardly believe his ears. Jimmy was 
the one boy of his acquaintance whom he 
would have trusted anywhere. “Oh, Jimmy,” 
said he, “I ’m awfully sorry.” 

** S-s-so ’m I,” Jimmy sobbed. 
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Fred sat down on the walk beside him, and 
put his arm closely round the little quivering 
body. ‘Tell me all about it, Jimmy,” said he, 
in a} ind of fatherly way. 
Between spasms of grief and catchings of 
breath, Jimmy had a hard time getting the 
words out, but at last succeeded in telling the 
whole story, though he still kept his face hid- 
den from his companion. 

Fred did not speak for a long time. 
trying very hard to decide what ought to be 
' His own troubles had sunk out of sight 
He wanted to 


He was 


done 
behind Jimmy’s greater ones. 
help his little friend, but could not quite see 
how he was going to do it. His own money 
was all gone, but even if it were not, he felt 
that Jimmy’s trouble lay too deep for money to 
reach. He had never before felt so clearly the 
need of a wiser judgment than his own. If his 
father had been within reach he would have 
suggested going to him for advice, but Senator 
Stanton was at the State capital. 

“Let ’s go and see Uncle Andy,” said Fred. 
He felt that he 
“No; I ’m 


Jimmy shrank from this. 
had already lost friends enough. 
going home,” he said. 

Fred did not want him to go home until he 
could take money enough with him to pay 
back the “ borrowed” quarter. Besides, there 
was that vague something else that he felt had 
to be done. “Come on,” said he; “let ’s go 
see Uncle Andy.” 

Jimmy had never before set his own will up 
against Fred’s, but now the more they argued, 
the more firmly he stuck to his purpose to go 
home. And Fred, on his part, was equally 
determined that they should go to the Flats. 

Finally Jimmy got up and started to walk 


aw ay. 
“Where you going ?” Fred asked. 
“ Home.” 


“No, you ain’t.” 

“Yes, 5 am.” 

Fred pleaded with him to come back, but 
Jimmy doggedly walked on. 

“ Halt!” Fred commanded. 

Jimmy stopped, hesitated a moment, then 
walked on. 

“Halt!” Fred shouted again. “I ’m your 
superior officer. The hand of the government 
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will come down on you if you don’t obey 
me.” 

This brought Jimmy to a stand. That terri- 
ble hand that Corporal McGinnis had so 
graphically pictured was not to be trifled with. 

“ About, face!” Fred commanded. “ For- 
ward, hrch!” Jimmy meekly obeyed, and 
Fred, imitating the manner of his colonel on 
duty, looked as severe as he could while he 
marched the little lieutenant to the hut on the 
Flats. 


CHAPTER VI, 
WHAT UNCLE ANDY HAD TO SAY. 


UncLe Anpy had just sat down, with a 
well-filled tin plate on his lap and a pewter 
mug of steaming coffee on the work-bench 
beside him, when the two boys came to a halt 
Fred left Jimmy stand- 
himself 


before his open door. 

ing at attention outside, 

marched in and saluted. 
“Qn duty?” asked the colonel, answering 


while he 


the salute. 

“ Yes, sir,” said Fred; “it was the only way 
I could make him come here.” 

“ Whut did you want him to come fer ?” 

“ There ’s something I want you to help us 
about, and he would n’t come till I made him 
fall in and march.” 

“Ts it brigade business ?” the colonel asked. 

“No, sir; it ’s something he did; I want 
him to tell you about it.” 

“ Was he on duty when he done it ?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Then you did n’t have no 
make him fall in an’ march whur he did n’t 
want to. That won’t do. You ain’t cap’n jes’ 
fur the sake o’ makin’ folks do as you want ’em 
to. Goout an’ break ranks night away. ‘Then, 
if you ’ve got any argiments to settle, you can 
come in here an’ settle ’em man to man, if you 


business to 


want to.” 

There was nothing to do but obey the colo- 
nel’s order; but as soon as he had released 
Jimmy from military authority, Fred began to 
plead with him to come in and tell Uncle 
Andy what he had done. 

“ Whut’s up ’twixt you fellers ?” the old man 
asked. He had followed Fred to the doorway. 

Jimmy hung his head and turned his face away. 
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“Come on, Jimmy,” said Fred, putting his 
arm about his friend and drawing him toward 
the door. “Tell Uncle Andy all about it. 
I ’m going to tell him what I did.” 

“ Been up to mischief, have you?” The old 
man stooped and took Jimmy bodily into his 
strong arms. ‘“ Now I got you,” he said play- 
fully, and sat down on the door-sill, with the 
little fellow on his knee. “ Now, out with it. 
Whut you been up to?” 

Jimmy burst into 
tears and hid his face 
on Uncle Andy’s shoul- 
der. “I—I—” But 
he could get no further. 

“Ves,” said the old 
man,  encouragingly ; 
“go on.” 

“1 —I—Fred ’I] tell 
you,” he sobbed. 

“Shall I tell him, Jim- 
my ?” Fred asked. 

The little fellow nod- 
ded his head and snug- 
gled closer to Uncle 
Andy’s broad breast. 

Fred told the story, 
putting Jimmy in the 
best possible light. “He 
did it because he knew 
I wanted the pistol so 
much,” said he; “and, 
besides, he only _bor- 
rowed the quarter.” 

“No, he did n't,” 
Uncle Andy answered ; 
‘“‘he stole it, that ’s whut 
he done. Ain’t no use tryin’ to pull the wool 
over our own eyes. Borrered it! Shucks! The’ 
ain’t a thief in jail that could n’t say the same 
thing. You stole it, did n’t you?” he asked 
of Jimmy, whose face was still hidden. 

Jimmy nodded his head. 

“ Knowed you was stealin’ it, did n’t you ?” 

Jimmy nodded again. 

“ But he ’s going to put it back,” said Fred. 

“S’posin’ he is?” Uncle Andy replied. “That 
ain’t goin’ to settle it. S’posin’ he stuck his fin- 
ger in the fire an’ burnt it to a crisp! D’ you 
think all he ’d have to do ’d be to pull it out 





“*AS THEY WALKED ALONG, EXAMINING THE PISTOL, 
THEY WERE FILLED WITH Joy.” 
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ag’in? Don’t you think he ’d have to put some 
salve or somep’n’ on it afore it ’d quit smartin’ >” 
After a few moments of silence the « 


1 man 
said: “So you come here to git me t holp 
you out o’ your scrape, did you ?” 

“ Yes, sir,” said Fred, while Jimmy nodded 
once more. 
“ All right, then.” He snatched the soldier. 


cap from Jimmy’s head, and gave it a fling into 
the farthest 
the shop. “There ’s the 
fust move to 
When a feller gits to 
thinkin’ so much of an 
ol’ cap that he ’ll give 
his tarnal soul fer it, it’s 


corner of 


make, 


time to throw it away.” 

Jimmy gasped as the 
cherished cap flew from 
him. 

“ Now,” said 
Andy, “next thing is 
to put back that stolen 
quarter. Whur 
goin’ to git the money?” 

“ T don’t know,” Jim- 
my answered, without 
looking up. 

«But you got to know, 
ain’t you? Got to put 
it back, ain’t you?” 

Jimmy nodded. 

Fred said they would 
get it all right as soon 
as they found Hank 
Wolff. 

‘Goin’ to play baby, 
“Made a fair, 


Uncle 


you 


are you?” said Uncle Andy. 
square trade, an’ now you want to back out 
of it. Done suthin’ you no business to, an’ now 
you ’re goin’ to try to make Hank Wolff pay for 
it? Wal, he’s a fool if he does it. Lemme see 
that pistol.” 

He put the muzzle of the weapon into his 
mouth, puffed out his cheeks, and blew till his 
face was red, but no air went through it. “! 
thought so,” said he. “’T ain’t wuth two 
cents. Chuck-full o’ rust. Minght as well try 
to shoot with a crowbar.” He flung the pistol 
into the corner with the soldier-cap. “ Them 
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two things ‘ll go fust-rate together,” said he; 
« one ’s about as dangerous as t’ other.” 

It seemed to Fred and Jimmy that Uncle 
Andy, instead of helping them out of trouble, 
had helped them deeper in by taking from them 
their only means of getting the money back. 
But they were more than ever astonished when 
he got ‘up and went back to his cold dinner, 
saving: “ Wal, I guess that ’s about as fur as 
I can holp you. Guess you ’ll have to do the 
rest of it yourselves.” 

“But, Uncle Andy,” said Fred, “ we don’t 
know what to do. That is why we came to you.” 

“Oh, that ’s it, is it?” the old man replied. 
“I see. *T wa’ n’t very hard work to git into 
trouble, so you done that yourselves ; but when 
it comes to gittin’ out of it, you find it ’s con- 
sid'able of a job, so you want to saddle that 
onto me. That ’s the idee, is it?” 

“No, Uncle Andy,” said Fred; “ you don’t 
understand. We don’t want you to do any- 
thing; we only want you to tell us what to do.” 

The old man cut off a piece of bacon and 
chewed it ever so long without saying a word. 
Then he began one of his queer stories: 

“QOnct upon a time a boy drawed a Curley- 
kew on the suller door with a piece o’ chalk. 
Ever hear this story ?” 

Of course the boys had never heard it. No- 
body had ever heard it, for Uncle Andy always 
made up these stories as he went along. 

“Wal,” said he, “the boy went to bed an’ 
left the Curleykew there on the suller door. 
Along in the night, after the moon come up, 
the Curleykew seen a Flutherbudge keelin’ sum- 
mersets an’ havin’ lots o’ fun down in the grass. 

“*My!’ says the Curleykew, ‘ wish I could 
come down there an’ play with you.’ 

“*Why don’t you ?’ says the Flutherbudge. 

“<«Can’t,’ says the Curleykew. ‘Can't git 
down from the suller door.’ 

“*Ves, you can,’ says the Flutherbudge. 
‘All you got to do is to let go an’ you ’Il slide 
down.’ 

“So the Curleykew let go, an’, sure enough, 
here he come slidin’ down the suller door, easy 
as you please. 

“Wal, after him an’ the Flutherbudge had 
played till they was tired, the Curleykew 
thought he ’d go back home. So he went an’ 
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sot by the bottom o’ the suller door, an’ let go 
as hard as he could. But he found that gittin’ 
down was one thing an’ gittin’ up was another. 
The harder he let go, the more he did n’t slide 
up the suller door. 

“ After he ’d sot there till pretty nigh morn- 
in’, lettin’ go with all his might, an’ gittin’ 
homesicker every minute, he seen a Mud-turkle 
come moseyin’ along through the grass. Now, 
Mud-turkles, you know, is s’posed to be awful 
wise, ‘cause they go about slow-like an’ can’t 
So the Curleykew yells out 
Wish you ’d help me git 


keel summersets. 
at him: ‘ Hi, there! 
onto this suller door.’ 
“¢ Ain’t got time,’ Mud-turkle. 
‘Got forty rods to go yit to git to breakfast. 
Won’t git there in time if I don’t hurry right 


says the 


along.’ 

“*QOh, come on,’ says the Curleykew. ‘I 
don’t want you to do nothin’—jes’ want you 
to tell me whut to do.’ 

“Qh, I see,’ says the Mud-turkle. ‘You 
jes’ want me to do the thinkin’ an’ you ’ll do 
all the work.’ 

“* That ’s it,’ says the Curleykew. 

“¢ Uh, huh, ’t is, is it?’ says the Mud-turkle, 
walkin’ off. ‘Wal, mebbe by the time you ’ve 
thunk out how to git onto that suller door 
you ll change your idee about whut work is. 
Should n’t wonder but you ’d find that thinkin’ 
out the way is about the hardest part o’ doin’ 
things.’ ” 

Both boys saw the point of the story, and 
were heartily ashamed that they had been so 
much like the silly Curleykew. But the old 
man set their minds off in another direction by 
asking Jimmy where his mother got the silver 
quarter. 

“Father gave it to her, I suppose,” Jimmy 
answered. 

“Where did your pa git it ?” 

“ He worked for it.” 

“T want to know!” Uncle Andy exclaimed, 
as if it were the most wonderful thing in the 
world that anybody should work for money. 
“You don’t tell me! Worked for it, eh? 
Wal, wal! Who ever heared o’ gittin’ money 
that way ?” 

“Why, Uncle Andy,” said Fred, “does n’t 
everybody work for—” He stopped short, 
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and a new light came into his eyes. “Oh, 
Jimmy,” he cried, “I know what Uncle Andy 
means. He means that we can work and earn 
the quarter. Don’t you, Uncle Andy ?” 

“There, there!” said the old man, bustling 
about. “You must n’t bother me any more 
with your affairs. I’ve got more o’ my own 
than I can ’tend to. Look at all that pile o’ 
boots ready to be delivered, an’ all these here 
that ’s got to be mended. Gracious good- 
ness!” He grabbed up a boot and began 
pounding as if his life depended on mending 
it that minute. “My suz! Don’t see how 
I’m ever goin’ to do all this mendin’ an’ de- 
liver them boots this afternoon myself.” 

“Can’t we deliver them for you, Uncle 
Andy ?” Fred asked. 

The old man hammered away for dear life. 
“IT minght hire one o’ you, mebbe, if you was 
willin’ to work like sixty,” he said, without 
looking up. Then he turned to Jimmy. 
“ How much ’ll you charge to work fer me this 
afternoon ?” 

The idea of charging Uncle Andy anything 
seemed ridiculous to Jimmy. He was willing 
to do what he could for nothing. 

“T don’t want nobody to work fer me fer 
nothin’,” said the old cobbler. “Folks that 
works fer nothin’ ain’t gin’ally wuth the price. 
I’ve got about twenty-five cents wuth o’ work 
to be did this afternoon, but it ’s got to be did 
right up to the handle.” 

Jimmy saw a chance to pay back the stolen 
quarter. “I ‘ll do my best, Uncle Andy,” 
said he. 

The old man pretended to think it over a 
long time. “I dunno,” said he, doubtfully. 
“I’m afeared you minght fergit your business 
if you seen a game o’ marbles or suthin’ goin’ 
on.” 

Jimmy declared he would not. 

“ U-u-u-um, wal,” said the old man, slowly, 
“T ’ll try you fer a while.” 

He gave Jimmy a boot to deliver to Mr. 
Ralph, and told him to get his dinner on the 
way back. “ Mind, now,” said he, “if you ain’t 
back here by half-past one, you neet n’t come 
at all.” 

The two boys started away on a run. But 
hark! What’s that? The court-house bell! 
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“Fire!” said Fred. “There it is.” And 
away he went on a dead run toward a «olumn 
of smoke rising above the sawmill. 


CuHaPTER VII. 
THE BURNING OF THE MILL. 


THE sound of the bell and the sight of the 
smoke made Jimmy forget everything else, and 
he started to follow Fred. But before he had 
run far he dropped the boot he was carrying 
under his arm, and had to stop to pick it up, 
This reminded him of his errand, and he stood 
a moment, hesitating between desire and duty. 

It seemed to him that he had never before 
wanted to do anything quite so much as he 
now wanted to go to the fire; yet a small voice 
within him kept saying: “You know you 
ought to deliver the boot.” He tried to make 
himself believe he could go to the fire first and 
deliver the boot afterward; but the small voice 
answered: “ Your time belongs to Uncle Andy, 
not to you.” He argued that he could take 
enough of it just to go to the fire, and Uncle 
Andy would never know it; but the voice now 
spoke in a louder tone: “ Are you willing to 
steal time from Uncle Andy merely because he 
won't know it? Is a thief any less a thief 
if he is never found out ?” 

Jimmy had heard a good deal about duty, 
but had always before looked upon it as some- 
thing which big folks use to make little folks 
do as they wish them to. Now, however, he 
saw it in a new light. ‘“ That ’s so,” he said to 
himself; “ Uncle Andy told me it would be all 
work and no play, and I agreed to that. He 
promised to pay me a big price, and he will 
keep his promise. It would be mean for me 
to break mine.” 

This idea of honor is a very simple one, but 
if it has never come to you, you cannot under- 
stand how much happiness it brings. It was 
hard for Jimmy to turn from following Fred, 
and go to Mr. Ralph’s house, when everybody 
else was hurrying to the fire in the opposite 
direction, but he felt a glad pride in his strength 
to do it—felt like a man, a real, true man. 
And the more he resisted his desire, the more 
power he had to do so; for moral strength is 
like physical strength, and, you know, the more 
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we exercise our muscles, the stronger they be- 
come. By the time Jimmy reached Mr. 
Ralph’s house he had so far conquered him- 
self, and was so glad of it, that he felt sure he 
could never again be tempted to do anything 
contrary to what he knew to be his duty. 

In the meantime, Fred had run to the burn- 
ing mill, and pressed his way through the crowd 
of men and women who stood idly looking on. 
He recalled the story of how the court-house 
bell had saved his life when he was a wee baby, 
and he yearned with all his heart to do some- 
thing to pay that debt. But when he under- 
took to help the firemen, Sam Forester, the 
fire chief, yelled at him, through his big trumpet, 
to keep out of the way. Then Fred ran round 
to the windward side of the mill, and put his 
eye to a crack, to see if there was anything in 
the burning building that he could save. 

For some time he could see only the vague 
outlines of the big saw, and the long carriage 
with a partly sawed log upon it; but as his 
eye became accustomed to looking through the 
smoke, he thought he saw something move in 
the far corner. Then, through the din of men’s 
loud voices, he faintly heard a cry from that 
corner. 

It was Eddie Graham. The cold stream 
from the hose had struck him and partially 
aroused him from the stupor in which he had 
lain since he hid his lighted cigar under the 
sawdust and swooned from the dizzying tobacco 
sickness. In a dazed way he had struggled to 
his feet and staggered closer to the corner, far- 
ther from the fire. 

In an instant Fred had run round to the open 
front of the mill, and, before any of the men 
there could prevent him, had dashed through 
the dense smoke and disappeared inside the 
burning building. ‘To those who saw him enter 
that furnace of flame it seemed that he had 
gone to certain death. Nobody knew why he 
had done it, and nobody had the hardihood to 
follow him. But Fred had found the chance 
he had longed for so earnestly, and his mind 
was so wholly concentrated on the one thought 
of saving the imperiled life that he did not 
stop to consider the danger to himself. 

Were you ever seized by a desire so over- 
whelming that it swept all other thoughts from 
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your mind, took you completely out of yourself, 
lifted you above all fear, carried you to a point 
where you were sure that whatever must be 
done could be done? If not, you do not yet 
know your power. As Fred rushed through 
the smoke there was no question in his mind as 
to whether he could save Eddie Graham. He 
must save him. He must tear down the mill, 
if necessary; and he felt full confidence in his 
power to do so with nothing but his own two 
little hands. Oh, but it is a glorious moment 
when a man or a boy feels the thrill of that tre- 
mendous power within him—that boundless 
assurance that he could hurl mountains aside, if 
need be, to accomplish his great purpose ! 

When Fred reached Eddie he found 
cowering close in the corner, crazed by fear. 
The smoke was stifling and the heat so intense 
that Fred’s eyeballs felt like coals of fire searing 
into his brain; but there was no time to think 
of such things. Eddie, in his frenzy, tried to 
fight his rescuer Off, but Fred caught him up in 
his arms as if he were a struggling baby; and 
when Eddie frantically clutched a cross-beam, 
Fred tore him loose by main strength, and 
plunged with him into the flame and smoke that 
filled the space between them and the opening. 

The task of bearing that writhing, kicking, 
scratching burden to safety might well have 
seemed impossible had Fred stopped to consider 
it; but he was there to act, not to consider. 
Plowing through sawdust up to his knees, leap- 
ing through flames taller than himself, ducking 
low and holding his breath where the smoke 
was thickest, he made all possible haste; but 
before he had clambered over the great log on 
the carriage, he felt a whirling sensation in his 
head, and then it seemed as if he were falling 
from some dizzy height through clouds of suf- 
focating smoke into a vast lake of flame. 

The terrible strain had been upon him too 
long; yet he retained enough consciousness to 
know that he must hasten on —or, rather, he 
was so saturated with desire to save Eddie that 
he pressed on without knowing what he was 
doing. He did not even know when he reached 
the open air; did not know that his clothing 
was ablaze; did not see the men who stood 
paralyzed with horror as he rushed by them, 
As his heart beat without 


him 


wrapped in flame. 
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the conscious aid of his mind, so his arms clung boys rose to the surface, Eddie, still besid 
to Eddie and his feet bore him on—on over self with fear, seized Fred from behind in 
the log runway, on over the platform, blindly, a manner as to pinion his arms. Her 
unconsciously, on to the bulkhead, and over its frightened boy clung with a frenzy that t 


edge into the deep 
water above the mill. 


Cuapter VIII. 


ON THE EDGE OF 
THE MILL-DAM, 


As soon as the as- 
tounded men realized 
what had happened, 
they flocked to the 
platform, leaving the 
mill to look out for 
itself. Even Sam For- 
ester forgot that he 
was the fire chief, and 
neglected to use his 
unnecessary trumpet 
when he excitedly 
called to everybody 
in general and to no- 
body in particular to 
fetch a rope. A fire- 
man hastily cut the 
hauling-rope from the 
hose-cart ; but before 
he could elbow his 
way through the 
crowd on the _ plat- 
form the strong cross- 
current which — ran 
from the bulkhead to 
the middle of the river 
had borne the boys 
beyond reach. 

The cold water had 
revived Fred and put 
out the fire that was 
eating through his 
clothing; but no 
sooner had one peril 
been passed than an- 
other presented itself. 

When he struck the 


water he had instinctively begun to swim, thus 
letting go his hold on Eddie. 


x , 
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with the force of desperation to free himself. 
It was a terrible battle that the two boys fought 
as they drifted rapidly toward the middle of the 
stream where the cross-current met the main 
flood — met and merged with it into a mighty 
torrent that sped faster and faster, until it bent 
and broke over the abrupt edge of the dam. 
Once, twice, they had sunk together and risen 
again. Then Fred managed to squirm round 
face to face with his antagonist. Raising his 
knees to his chin, he placed his feet against 
Eddie’s chest, and straightened his legs with all 
the power he could put into them. It was a life- 
and-death tug between legs and arms, but the 
arms could not long bear the tremendous strain 
upon them. Eddie had put his last remaining 
hope in them, and when they were forced loose he 
sank back exhausted,and gave himself up as lost. 

Fred snatched him by the hair and raised 
his head above the surface; but Eddie had 
already filled his lungs with water, and ceased 
to breathe. 

Fred, as he drifted nearer and nearer to the 
dam, felt that now he was only cumbering him- 
self uselessly with a lifeless body, but still he 
clung to it. He had rescued it from the lap- 
ping tongues of flame, and he could not yet 
bring himself to let the greedy waters swal- 
low it. 

The excited men on the platform had been 
shouting all kinds of advice to the boys; but now 
they were appalled into silence, for the main cur- 
rent had seized Fred and was whirling him, with 
his helpless burden, toward the roaring falls. 

“Make way! Make way,there!” A voice 
cut the silence as lightning gashes the sky. 
“Make way!” And Uncle Andy hurled men 
right and left. He had just reached the scene, 
and had heard only that some boys were 
doomed to go over the dam. 

At the end of the platform he stopped an 
instant to survey the situation. A man at his 
elbow said there was nothing to do —that the 
boys were surely lost. Uncle Andy made no 
answer, but thrust his fingers into a crack in the 
side of the mill next to the river, and swinging 
himself from the platform, threw his good leg 
over a beam that protruded above the water. 
From this beam he swung himself to another 
and another, until! he could drop into the still, 
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shoal water just above the end of the dam. 
It was poor footing among the great rough 
stones that had long ago been tumbled in as 
“ backing” behind the woodwork of the dam. 
They were slippery, too, with the water-soaked 
moss of years. But he jabbed his peg leg into 
cracks and crevices, and held it there until his 
good foot was securely placed. As he thus 
picked his way along the edge of the dam, the 
men on the platform agreed that he could 
never reach the boys. 

“ Nobody can walk the dam through that 
current,” said one. 

“Tf he could,” said another, “he could n’t 
get to the boys in time.” 

“No use, Andy,” Sam _ Forester 
“ You ’ll only be drowned yourself.” 

“ Hush up!” the old soldier answered, with- 
out turning his head. He had recognized 
Fred, and had something to say to him. 

“’Tention, brigade!” he shouted. He 
knew that if Fred were beginning to lose cour- 
age, this command would give it back to him if 
anything could. “ Hang on to the other feller. 
Don’t le’go! Work this way fur as you can.” 

Fred was now in the ruffled water that 
rushed, three feet deep, over the uneven 
“backing.” In vain he struck his 
among the slippery stones; his utmost effort 
resulted only in slightly impeding his progress. 
He felt that if he should let Eddie’s body go 
he might grasp a stone with both hands, and 
hang on until he could get a foothold. But 
his colonel’s command put determination into 
his heart — determination to show the world 
how a soldier could obey a command even 
with death staring him in the face. 

“Keep gool, cap’n,” Uncle Andy 
“T’mcomin’. I ’ll git you.” 

Since Fred could not hold back against the 
current, he pushed as hard as he could across 
it, and made considerable headway toward 
Uncle Andy; but the hearts of the men on the 
platform sank as they saw the boy throw both 
arms about Eddie’s body and shoot into the 
smooth sheet of water where the planking of 
the dam began. He was not six feet from the 
brink, and Uncle Andy was twice that distance 
from him. Then they saw the old soldier thrusi 
his peg leg straight out in front of him, and 
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throw himself forward with a mighty lunge, 
falling headlong toward the boys. 

A groan escaped many a bloodless lip on 
shore, for man and boys had all pitched over 
the edge of the dam, and it seemed that nothing 
now could save them from being battered and 
torn and ground to death on the sharp rocks 
below. But in the next instant the breathless 
spectators were amazed to see Uncle Andy still 
dangling over the edge, clutching a boy in each 
hand, and slowly drawing both up the bended 
sheet of falling water toward him. Then, as 
he raised them above the brink, a resounding 
cheer came from the shore. 

“Hush up!” roared Uncle Andy. “Shut 
your heads an’ git to work. Send a rope in a 
boat. Keep above the suction.” Then he 
turned to Fred. ‘Grab holt o’ me an’ brace 
yourself,” said he. 

Fred flung both arms round the old man and 
fixed his fingers tight. 

“ Twist your leg around mine,” Uncle Andy 
went on. “No, no; not that one; t’ other 
one.” 

Fred wrapped his leg round the colonel’s peg. 

“T ’m goin’ to le’go o’ you, cap’n. Can 
you hang on?” 

“Yes, sir,” Fred answered. 

All this time the people on shore wondered 
what miraculous power held the old soldier 
there on the very edge of the dam, where the 
planking was so slippery and the water rushed 
so furiously. 

Uncle Andy raised Eddie in both arms and 
threw him over his shoulder like a sack of 
meal, with his head hanging down in front. 

“You ain’t half drowndeéd yit,” said he, 
squeezing the boy’s chest till water flowed in a 
stream from the mouth and nose. “Why 
did n’t you drink up the hull river while you 
was about it?” Another “ Then 
you could ’a’ walked ashore dry-shod.” 

He put his lips to Eddie’s and blew into his 
mouth to clear the air-passages. Then he 
pumped the limp arms up and down until his 
effort was rewarded by a gurgling gasp. 

“T tolt you you wa’ n't half drownded,” said 
the old man. “Here!” He spatted Eddie 


squeeze. 


, 


on the back rhythmically to aid him in breath- 
ing. “ Here! Come to! Quit playin’ possum.” 
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Three men had put out into the mill-pond 
with a boat in which they carried the rope cut 
from the hose-cart. Eddie had regained his 
senses, and, perched on the old man’s shoulder, 


out of harm’s way, had recovered from his 
fright sufficiently to be tied to the end of the 


rope and hauled up to the boat. Then Fred 
was drawn in in the same way. 
Uncle Andy’s turn; but when he had fastened 
the rope under his arms he found he could not 
free the peg leg, which, in his last lunge, he had 
stabbed with all his weight into a crack be- 
tween two planks. 

Now that the boys were saved and the mill 
beyond saving, the strain was removed from 
everybody, and jokes fell fast upon Uncle Andy 
from boat and shore. 

“Guess you ’ll have to stay there, Andy, till 
the summer drouth,” said one. 

“Would n’t mind it if I had a fish-line an’ 
some worms,” the old man answered between 
grunts as he jerked and wrenched at the im- 


Now ll was 


movable leg. 

“Tf you get hungry, Andy, you can make a 
current pie,” shouted a punster. 

“There ’s Doc Bingham,” said one of the 
humorists in the boat; “we might fetch him 
out here and have him amputate your peg leg.” 

“IT got a better idee ’n that,” the old soldier- 
sang back. “ Hold that rope tight a minute.” 
He squatted in the water till it splashed and 
foamed half-way up his back. For a few mo- 
ments he seemed to be fumbling at something 
under the surface. “All nght!” he finally 
shouted. “ Haul away!” 

As the men in the boat drew him to them, 
there stood the old peg leg at the edge of the 
dam, with the water rippling and foaming about 
it. He had unfastened the straps at his waist 
and left it there. 

“A fitting monument to simple heroism,” 
said Elder Goodwin, seriously. 

And everybody cheered the sentiment. 


’ 


CHAPTER IX, 
ON POLICE DUTY. 


Jimmy came back from dinner a few minutes 
ahead of time, and found Uncle Andy’s door 
locked. The little sliding window was partially 
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open, and he peeped through it just in time to 
see somebody dodge behind the calico curtain 
which served as a clothes-press in one corner. 
At first he thought it might be the old cobbler 
playing some joke on him; but when he saw a 
pair of feet below the curtain, he guessed it 
was somebody who had no business there. 

Jimmy had started to run for help, when the 
window was shoved wide open, and Bill Brog- 
den began to climb out. 

«Get back there!” the little fellow shouted, 
snatching up a club and making a dash at the 
window. 

Brogden drew back to avoid the club, and 
Jimmy put himself on guard. 

“Lemme out o’ here!” the big fellow com- 
manded in a bullying tone. 

But the sturdy guard only gripped his club 
and set his lips the tighter. 

Then Brogden tried friendly persuasion. 
“ Aw, come on, Jimmy,” he pleaded. “ What’s 
de use of us havin’ trouble? I ain’t got no 
grudge ag’in’ you.” 

Jimmy had one against him, though, and 
meant to keep him there until somebody came 
to capture him. 

Whz-z-z! A shoe-hammer, flung from inside, 
just missed Jimmy’s head. After that he kept 
himself hugged close to the wall, between the 
door and window. 

Presently Uncle Andy came hopping across 
the Flats, using an old broom as a crutch. 
He was surrounded by a crowd of admiring 
boys, to whom he was telling a wonderful story 
about a fireman who once shinned up a stream 
of water to a third-story window, and slid down 
it again with a beautiful maiden under each arm. 

When he saw Jimmy, the old man shouted: 
“Hello! Got here ahead o’ me, did you?” 

Bill Brogden had been watching his chance, 
so when Jimmy turned to answer Uncle Andy, 
he vaulted through the window, and made off 
before his guard could aim a blow at him. He 
had taken nothing but a new pair of boots, which 
he wore, leaving his old ones in their place. 

Jimmy was so deeply chagrined at having let 
the thief get away that Uncle Andy pitied him. 

“Tell you what,” said the old man; “ you 
minght take a squad o’ sogers an’ see what 
you can do to git them boots back.” 
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This set the little fellow all aglow. Some of 
the boys who had taken part in the other bat- 
tles with Brogden were eager to go with their 
lieutenant; and their eagerness so inflamed the 
others that every one of them responded to 
Jimmy’s order to “ fall in.” 

The colonel then gave the lieutenant his 
instructions. He was to march his men to the 
Brogden shanty, and surround it, to prevent 
Bill from escaping. Then Jimmy was to go to 
the door alone, and politely demand the boots. 

“ If he won’t give ’em up,” said the colonel, 
“hold your guard on the house, and send word 
to me by an orderly. Don’t go into the house, 
or do anything but demand the boots, an’ see 
that Brogden don’t git away with ’em.” 

Jimmy was a proud boy as he marched 
away at the head of his big company. 

A few minutes later he sent one of his young 
soldiers back to the colonel, with a report that 
Mrs. Brogden had come to the door and said 
no one could come in. 

Uncle Andy answered in writing, thus: 


Order No. 1. 
Lieutenant Ray will immediately send to headquarters 
all the men he can spare without weakening his guard. 
A. BIGELow, 
Col. Com’d’g. 


Jimmy sent four boys, and the colonel de- 
spatched them in different directions to look for 
the city marshal. 

When Mr. Dirkman, the marshal, came, 
Uncle Andy told him what had happened, and 
asked him if he could not let the boys take a 
hand in making the arrest. “It ’d do ’em 
good,” said he. “’T ain’t a bad idee to interest 
the little fellers on the side o’ the law.” 

The marshal admitted that his work would 
be much easier if the boys of the town were 
with him instead of against him. 

“You can have ’em with you, easy enough,” 
said the old soldier, “if you "ll jes’ make friends 
with ’em. The trouble with most city mar- 
shals is that they keep the boys skeert of ’em. 
All that amounts to is to make the little fellers 
go straight while the marshal ’s lookin’. Soon ’s 
his back ’s turned, they go on with their mis- 
chief wus ’n ever. If you ‘d sort o’ take ’em 
into partnership with you—let ’em feel that 
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they was doin’ their share to keep law an’ order 
— you ’d find ’em workin’ like beavers fer you. 
It ’’s a hull lot better to make folks respec’ the 
law than to make ’em afeared of it.” 

The truth of this was apparent to Mr. Dirk- 
man. He was empowered by law to call on 
anybody to aid him in making arrests, so when 
he reached the Brogden shanty, and Bill’s 
mother still refused to let them see whether her 
son was there, the marshal ordered Jimmy to 
take a squad and search the house. 

“Can’t do it, sir, without orders from the 
colonel,” said Jimmy, importantly. ‘“ He told 
me not to go into the house.” 

Mr. Dirkman was at first amused by this 
answer, but when the serious side of it struck 
him, he admired the “ colonel’s” discipline and 
complimented the boy. 

“J ‘ll send for orders, sir,” said Jimmy. 

In a few minutes the orderly returned with 
instructions from the colonel : 


Order No. 2, 
Lieutenant Ray will report to City Marshal Dirkman 
A. BIGELow, 
Col. Com'd’g. 


for further orders. 


Mrs. Brogden had now locked the door, and 
refused to open it when the lieutenant, in obe- 
dience to the marshal’s order, tried to enter. 

“Very well, then,” said Mr. Dirkman, in a 
loud tone; “ we ’ll have to smash the door in.” 

Mrs. Brogden heard this, as the marshal 
had intended she should, and, opening the 
door, said they might come in and see for 
themselves whether they could find Bill there. 

Just then there was a commotion behind the 
house, and three or four boys came running 
round the corner. Bill had jumped from a 
back window, knocked one of the guards down, 
and so frightened the rest that they let him pass. 

It was a short chase for the marshal, how- 
ever. He soon came back with a grip like 
that of a bear-trap on Brogden’s arm. 

“Where are those boots?” he asked, for 
Bill was barefoot. 

“ What boots ?” 

But Mr. Dirkman was not to be fooled by 
Bill’s pretensions of innocence. 

“ Lieutenant,” said he, “ take a squad of four 
soldiers and search the house for the boots.” 
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Mrs. Brogden had come out to plead with 
the marshal. She declared that she did n't 
think Bill had stolen any boots; that he had 
come home barefooted and — 

“ Aw, yer talkin’,” Bill interrupted 
her. He knew the game was up, for here 
came Jimmy from the house with the boots in 
his hand. 


stop 


CHAPTER X. 
PROMOTION, 


Dr. BincHAM had taken Eddie Graham 
home in his gig. The sawmill had collapsed 
and fallen into its own raceway. Fred Stanton 
had walked home, accompanied by even a 
greater and more admiring crowd of boys than 
had gone with Uncle Andy. 

When the young hero had told his mother 
considerably less than all that had happened at 
the river, and had changed his clothes, he came 
out and joined the boys who were waiting for 
him. Then they ail went to Uncle Andy’s 
hut, reaching there soon after the city marshal 
had led Bill Brogden away to the calaboose. 

Jimmy had drawn his company up in front 
of the shop and had made his report to the 
colonel, who sat on the door-sill, mending an 
old discarded peg leg which he had kept for 
emergencies. 

After acknowledging Fred’s military salute, 
the colonel returned to questioning Jimmy : 

“How many men did you station at the 
back window ?” 

‘‘ Five, sir,” the lieutenant answered. 

“ Let ’em step out here.” 

Jimmy turned to the company, expecting to 
see the five boys step out, but only one re- 
sponded. That was Tommy Edwards, the 
one who had been knocked down by Brogden. 

‘Come on,” said the colonel. “ The’ ’s four 
more 0’ you.” 

But none of them moved. 

“What ’s this?” The old soldier looked 


amazed. ‘ Mus’ be some mistake here. Can't 


be the’ ’s four sogers in this comp’ny that don’t 
dast stan’ up an’ tell the truth. 
bein’ afeared o’ Bill Brogden. 
may git panicky an’ run away fm a fight, but 
nobody but a nachul-borned coward ’d try to 
lay it onto somebody else. 


That ’s wus ’n 
A brave man 


Jes’ see, now. 
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Long ’s I don’t know who them four is I ’ve 
got to suspicion every soger in the hull com- 
p’ny. That ain’t fair an’ square, is it? I 
don’t b’lieve the’ ’s any nachul-borned cowards 
in this comp’ny. I b’lieve them four is goin’ 
to step right out here like men an’ sogers.” 

One of the boys came forward in a shame- 
faced way, and the three others straggled after 
him 

‘| knowed it,” said the colonel, proudly. 
“ | knowed the’ wa’ n’t no cowards here. Ready 
to stan’ up an’ take your medicine like brave 
sogers, ain’t you ?” 

« Yes, sir,” the boys answered. 

Uncle Andy turned to Tommy Edwards. 
«You was in that other fight with Brogden, 
wa’ n’t you?” 

“ Yes, sir,’ Tommy answered. 

“Got skeert an’ run away the fust time, 
did n’t you?” 

= Yes, sir.” 

“ Wa’ n’t so skeert this time, was you ?” 

“No, sir.” 

“ Done your best to ketch him, did n’t you ?” 
But he’s a good deal bigger ’n 
“He knocked me down 


“ Yes, sir. 
me,” said ‘Tommy. 
before I could get hold of him.” 

“Wal,” the colonel answered, “I p’omote 
you to corp’ral fer bravery in action.” Then 
he turned to the four others. “I’m goin’ to 
give you another chance. Mebbe you won't 
run away next time.” 

After the company had broken ranks Uncle 
Andy asked how many wanted to join the Boy 
Brigade. ‘The boys all responded eagerly, and 
the colonel took down their names. Then he 
sent them away, saying that he and Jimmy had 
alot of work to do. Even Fred was not per- 
mitted to stay. 

When he had Jimmy alone the old man be- 
came the severest of taskmasters. Throughout 
the afternoon he did not give the little fellow a 
chance to rest a minute. But that was not the 
worst of it. Jimmy was willing to work hard, 
but Uncle Andy’s cold, unsympathetic manner 
cut him to the quick, and every now and then 
he said something which seemed to pinch the 
little fellow’s heart till it ached. Once he mut- 
tered, half to himself: “I s’pose I done wrong 
to send Bill Brogden to the calaboose all alone. 
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He ’ll be pretty lonesome without any other 
thieves there to keep him comp’ny. I minght 
’a’ sent another one along as easy as not.” 
Jimmy knew who the other one was, and oh, 
how it hurt him to think of it! He almost 
envied Brogden; for Bill, at least, had had his 
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mother to plead for him. 

His mother! Ah, had Bill ever stolen money 
from A’s mother? Jimmy wondered whether 
he himself were not, after all, a worse thief 
than Brogden. 

That was the most painful afternoon that the 
little fellow had ever passed in all his life, and 
Uncle Andy seemed determined not to let him 
escape for a single moment from the suffering 
of it. 

When the whistle at the woolen-mill sounded 
“ Here 


five o’clock the old man said: ’s your 


pay. Whut you goin’ to do now?” 

Jimmy took the silver quarter, and stood 
looking at it a long time before he dared trust 
his voice to answer. 

“ Goin’ to sneak it back 
purse, I s’pose, and not say 


into your ma’s 


nothin’ to her 
about it.” 

“ No, sir,” said Jimmy ; 
it to her and tell her all about it.” 
holding back the tears with all his might. 

“Why? Whut fer? Whut you goin’ to tell 
her fer?” Uncle Andy asked. 

The little fellow put his face in his hands 
and poured out the grief that had been accu- 


‘I’m going to give 
He was 


mulating in his heart all the afternoon. “I — 
I—I don’t know,” he sobbed. “I—I can’t 
— help it.” 

“1 know,” cried the old man, snatching the 
boy to his breast. “I know why. It’s ’cause 
you ain’t cut out fer stealin’. 
nachul-borned thieves, but you ain’t one, an’ 


Some boys is 
you can’t never be one.” 

Uncle Andy’s voice was now as soft and 
gentle as a loving woman’s; yes, and there was 
a suspicious tremor in it as he hurried over to 
the corner and seemed to be looking behind 
the calico curtain a long time for something 
that he did not find. When he came back his 
red. He laid his hand tenderly 
upon the boy’s shoulder. 

“That ’s right, Jimmy,” he said. “Take it 
to your ma an’ tell her the hull story — how 


eyes were 
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you stole her money, an’ whut you done with 
it, an’ how you worked with all your minght to 
earn it so ’s to pay it back.” 

He took the soldier-cap from the corner 
where he had flung it that forenoon. ‘“ D’ you 
know whut this is?” he asked, holding it up. 
“ This is a United States army cap, an’ no man 
ain’t fitten to wear it till he knows whut honor 
means.” 

The old soldier straightened himself up to a 
military attitude. 

“’Tention !” he commanded. 

Jimmy, who had no idea what was coming, 
took the soldierly position that Uncle Andy 
had taught him. 

“T’d ruther cut off this arm,” said the old 
man, holding up the cap, “than use it to put 
this badge o’ the United States army on a 
head that had n’t no idee of honor in it.” He 
advanced a pace and stood before Jimmy. 

“’Tention!” He clapped the cap on Jim- 
my’s head. “Cap’n Ray, I salute you, sir.” 

Jimmy was dumfounded. He did not know 
what to make of Uncle Andy’s strange actions 
and stranger words. “I ’m only lieutenant,” 
he said in a dazed sort of way. 

“You ’re cap’n now,” the colonel answered. 
“We ’ve got sogers enough fer two comp’nies, 
an’ you ’re fitten to be cap’n of one of ’em. 
But remember this: the higher your rank, the 
more ’s expected of you.” 

The little captain who entered the Ray cot- 
tage that evening was a very different person 
from the boy who had skulked out of it that 
morning with a stolen quarter in his pocket. 
The new idea of honor that had come to him 
when he had resisted his desire to go to the fire; 
the sense of duty that had kept him faithfully 
at work all the afternoon, even when not under 
Uncle Andy’s eye; the feeling of manly impor- 
tance at having been called to help the city 
marshal enforce the law; the assertion of his 
loved colonel that he was fit to wear the proud 
badge of the United States army; and, above 
all, his own inner consciousness that he had 
stolen for the first and last time in all his life — 
these things combined to make him the hap- 
piest and bravest of little men. It is doubtful 
whether, among all the grown-up captains, there 
was one with more true courage in his heart. 
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Without a whimper, Jimmy told his story to 
both his mother and his father — told it as if it 
were some almost forgotten error of his long- 
ago past, when he was a foolish child, before 
he became a gentleman and a captain. 


CHAPTER XI. 
BY ORDER OF THE GOVERNOR. 


WHEN Senator Stanton came home from the 
State capital, Fred met him with a military 
salute instead of the kiss with which he had 
always greeted him before. He would have 
been glad to run to his father’s arms in the 
dear old way, but it seemed to him unsoldierly 
for a captain to receive his general in so child- 
ish a manner. ‘The senator concealed his 
amusement under a dignity quite as pompous 
as Fred’s, and gravely asked if the young cap- 
tain had anything to report. 

“Yes, sir.” Fred stood at attention, and told 
his own part in the pistol transaction, leaving 
Jimmy’s part for Jimmy himself to tell. ‘Then, 
without going very deeply into the details of 
how he and Eddie Graham came to be in the 
mill-pond, he gave an exciting account of how 
his colonel had saved them at the brink of the 
dam. 

Senator Stanton soon forgot his mock dignity, 
and, as the story progressed, became more and 
more seriously interested. 

Half an hour later he stood in the little hut 
on the Flats, holding one of Uncle Andy’s 
leathery old hands in both his own and trying 
to tell how grateful he was. 

“Shucks!” The grizzled veteran blushed 
like a girl. “Guess somebody ’s been tellin’ 
you a widget story. I did n’t do nothin’ wuth 
thinkin’ twict about. Tuh! °’T wa’ n’t knee- 
high to whut that boy o’ yourn done.” 

Uncle Andy told of Fred’s courageous deeds 
at the burning mill and in the rushing water. 
It was a very different story from the one the 
boy himself had so modestly told. 

The senator was, of course, very proud of his 
son, but he did not purpose to let Uncle Andy 
turn the conversation completely away from his 
own heroism. 

“ Andrew,” said he, “ Fred tells me that you 
cannot swim a single stroke. Is that so?” 
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The old soldier looked as sheepish as a boy 
caught in the act of helping himself to forbidden 
preserves. He scratched his chin and pursed 
his lips into a foolish grin. “ Wal,” said he, 
«JT s'pose I minght answer that the way the 
Injin did when they ast him if he could read 
an’ write: said he did n’t know; had n’t never 
tried.” 

“And yet you walked half-way along the 
edge of that dangerous dam! There is n’t 
another man in Mornington who would have 
done it,” said the senator. 

“Hain’t another man in Mornin’ton got a 
peg leg; that ’s why. Sho! I wa’ n't in no 
more danger on that dam than Julius Cesar 
was at the battle o’ Bunker Hill. You could 
n't a’ drawed my leg out o’ that crack with a 
yoke o’ steers an’ a flaxseed poultice.” 

Senator Stanton was deeply impressed by 
Uncle Andy’s story of how Fred had obeyed 
his colonel’s command, and clung to Eddie in 
the water even when he believed he might 
save himself by letting go. He was also 
greatly interested in the development of 
Jimmy’s sense of honor, about which Uncle 
Andy had proudly told him. 

“ Andrew,” said the senator, “it is a shame 
such boys are not real soldiers. I wish we had 
not helped Corporal McGinnis to play that joke 
on them. I had no idea the boys would take 
it seriously, except for the moment.” 

“It’s done’em a lot o’ good, though,” Uncle 
Andy answered. “ An’ it ’d break their hearts 
to tell ’em now that they ain’t real sogers.” 

“T know it,” the senator admitted, “and yet 
we cannot afford to go on fooling them about 
it. They will find out their mistake some time ; 
then what will they think of us?” 

This was the dilemma from which the two 
men had not extricated themselves when they 
parted. 

A week later Senator Stanton was sitting in 
the executive chamber. of the State Capitol, 
where he and the governor were resting after a 
long and important conference. The sena- 
tor had amused the governor by telling how 
Corporal McGinnis had enlisted him and the 
two boys, and had appointed him brigadier- 
general. When the governor had had his 
laugh over this, the senator presented the more 
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serious side of it. He told of the great im- 
provement in the boys since they thought 
themselves enlisted; of the awakening of Jim- 
my’s sense of honor; of Fred’s bravery at the 
mill; and, finally, of Uncle Andy’s heroism at 
the dam. “I regret the part I have taken in 
giving the boys a wrong idea,” said he; “yet I 
see no way to back out of it. It would be 
cruel, if not positively harmful, to tell them they 
are not soldiers.” 

The governor was deeply moved by the sena- 
“You are right,” said he; 
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tor’s words. “we 
cannot afford to mislead such boys.” 

“Then you would advise me to tell them 
they are not soldiers ?” 

“ N-n-no,” the governor answered, medita- 
tively ; “ that won’t do, either.” 

He sat for some time drumming on his desk 
with his finger-tips and looking thoughtfully at 
the ceiling. At last he took up a pen and wrote: 


” 


I hereby authorize the Hon. R. F. Stanton to organize 
and maintain a brigade of boys, to serve in case of 
necessity as a home guard, without expense to the 
State of Illinois, and to appoint or remove such officers 
as in his judgment the best interests of said brigade may 


demand. RICH’D YATEs. 


To be sure, this was not a very formal docu- 
ment, and the governor’s smile indicated that it 
was not to be taken too seriously; but it came 
from the commander-in-chief of State troops, 
and was therefore authority enough for Senator 
Stanton. Indeed, many a matter of even na- 
tional importance was settled by the great men 
of those trying times in almost, if not quite, as 
offhand a manner as this. 


CHAPTER XII. 


THE FORMING OF THE BRIGADE, 


WHEN Senator Stanton next came home he 
found the brigade in a flourishing condition. 
Not only had Uncle Andy enlisted half the 
small boys of the town, but the fathers of many 
of them, hearing so much about the colonel’s 
wise methods and seeing so much improve- 
ment in their sons, had begun to take an inter- 
est in the organization. 

“We ‘ve got boys enough to form a small 
rig’ment,” said Uncle Andy, “if we on’y had 
timber to make the officers of. I don’t b’lieve 
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in p’omotin’ ’em till they do somep’n’ to earn 
p’omotion.” 


Senator Stanton suggested appointing fathers 
of the boys to fill the higher offices. 

“ Jes’ the thing,” said Uncle Andy, “ if we 
can git ’em to ’tend to it. "I won’t hurt the 
daddies none to ’sociate a little more with their 
boys, an’ ’t won’t hurt the boys none to have 
their daddies fer superior officers.” 

When the senator spoke of this to some of 
the fathers, they expressed enthusiastic approval, 
The result was an organized meeting of men, 
at which such matters as uniforms, summer 
encampments, sham battles, and an armory for 
winter headquarters were freely discussed. 
Senator Stanton, the chairman of the meeting, 
subscribed a thousand dollars to start a fund 
for defraying the expenses of the brigade, in- 
cluding a salary for the military instructor. 
Uncle Andy declined to accept anything for 
his part of the work. “You minght as well 
pay a duck fer swimmin’,” was his way of 
putting it. But the meeting unanimously in- 
sisted that the laborer was worthy of his hire. 

When the local newspaper reported the pro- 
ceedings of this meeting, Senator Stanton and 
Uncle Andy were overwhelmed with applica- 
tions from men and boys, big and little. It 
seemed as if everybody in town, and many from 
the surrounding country, wanted to get into the 
brigade. 

“The more the merrier,” said the senator; 
and all applicants were enrolled. 

“ Gittin’ in a good many rags, tags, an’ bob- 
tails,” said Uncle Andy, disparagingly. “ Most 
o’ these fellers ain’t got no more idee of what 
a soger ought to be than a hen has of playin’ 
a jews’-harp.” 

“All the more need, then, to teach them, 
Andrew,” the senator answered. 

A few weeks more, and the regiment was so 
overfull that it was divided into two regiments, 
and a brigade organization effected. General 
Stanton chose his staff from among the most 
important men of the town, and filled the line 
offices with those who seemed to be best 
fitted for such duties. Fred and Jimmy were 
the only boy captains in the brigade. Uncle 


Andy would not listen to reducing them to 
lieutenancies, which were the highest offices 
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given to any other boys. “ The’ ain’t a man 
cap’n in the hull brigade that ’s wuth as much 
as either one o’ them boys is,” said he. And 
he took very good care that no company 
should be better drilled than those of Fred and 
Jimmy. 

The fame of the Boy Brigade traveled al] 
over the State. Even the governor, busy as 
he was with actual war matters, watched its 
growth with interest. Senator Stanton had 
told him that there were some pretty big boys 
in the ranks, and the governor suggested that 
they be put into companies by themselves, 
“There is no telling,” said he, “ how long this 
war will last. Some of your companies may 
yet have a chance to see real service, senator.” 

So some of the companies were formed 
wholly of big boys, and the governor supplied 
them with arms from the State arsenal, while 
those composed of smaller boys were armed 
with wooden guns, made in excellent imitation 
of the real ones. 

Toward the end of that summer the country 
districts of northern Illinois began to be 
infested by great bands of what were then 
called “bummers.” They would now be 
called tramps. These bands were composed 
of all sorts of lawless men — deserters, bounty- 
jumpers, and other scamps who traveled about 
on freight-trains in such numbers that the 
trainmen dared not try to put them off. They 
frequently descended by hundreds on some 
little community, and committed all kinds of 
depredations in their efforts to get food. They 
were the terror of farmers and villagers. 

Late in the following autumn several of 
these bands chanced to meet at a railway junc- 
tion in the county next east of that in which 
Mornington was situated. Their numbers 
were so great and their depredations so bold 
that the sheriff, finding himself unable to cope 
with them, called on the governor for help. 
But by this time President Lincoln had called 
out most of the fighting men of the State, leav- 
ing the governor with no militia in that neigh- 
borhood. It was in this emergency that the 
governor thought of Senator Stanton and his 
brigade. A telegram to the senator brought 
a prompt response. Yes, the Boy Brigade 
would go without delay to the sheriff’s relief. 
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There was hustle and bustle in the brigade 
armory until Uncle Andy came, stumping in. 
Then ¢ verything began to move like clockwork. 
As calmly as if he were preparing for a dress- 
parade he gave his orders, and soon had his 
companies formed in the street, ready for the 
march to the railroad station. 
freight-cars was ready to take the young sol- 
diers to the junction. Senator Stanton had 
thought that only the companies of big boys 
should go, but the chief of staff said it would 
be a shame to leave the little fellows behind. 
“ Besides,” said he, “ we want to make as big 
I hear the 


” 


a show o’ numbers as we can. "sa 
hull raft o’ them bummers over there. 

The senator yielded to Uncle Andy’s judg- 
ment, and told him to take full command of 
the brigade. “Only don’t let the little fellows 
get into danger,” he added, somewhat anxiously. 

On the way to the junction Uncle Andy laid 
out his plan of campaign and gave his orders 
One of 
His 


regiment was composed of the smaller boys. 


to the commanders of the regiments. 
these was Mr. Dirkman, the city marshal. 


“ Keep an eye on me,” said the old soldier, “ an’ 
when you see me lift my han’ke’chief, send 
your boys on a run, yellin’ like Sam Hill, 
through the open ranks o’ the other rig’ment.” 

The sheriff boarded the train before it reached 
the junction, and reported that the bummers 
had near the station, and, he 
thought, intended to make a stand against 
the brigade. They had heard that a lot of 
boys were coming to drive them away, and it 


concentrated 


had even been reported that they were coming 
with only wooden guns. 

Uncle Andy disembarked and drew his troops 
up beside the track, with Colonel Dirkman’s 
regiment of small boys in the rear of the other. 
The bummers were congregated some fifty rods 
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A train of 
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down the road, awaiting the assault. Uncle 
Andy strode about half-way to them, and, stop- 
ping, took out his old silver watch. 
you fellers jes’ one minute to git out of that 
road,” he said to them. 

The answer came in a burst of coarse laugh- 


“T'll give 


ter and defiant words. 

In the next instant the regiment of larger boys 
had fired a volley above the heads of the mob, 
and swung by the nght and left wheel into open 
order. Uncle Andy raised his red bandana 
handkerchief, and the rear regiment of small 
boys, with their painted bayonets glistening in 
the sun, came bounding through the open ranks 
of their brother regiment with the terrifying 
yell that the chief of staff had taught them. 

The volley and the whistle of the bullets 
above their heads had shown the bummers that 
And 
that they saw those gleaming bayonets coming 


Uncle Andy was in dead earnest. now 
with a rush straight at them, they came to their 
senses enough to scramble up the road as fast 
as their legs would carry them. 

“Halt!” The old colonel’s command rang 
out, and the well drilled boys stopped in their 
tracks. There was no need to go farther. The 
band of bummers had been so utterly routed 
and broken up that there was no chance for 
it to get together again. 

Does the reader wish that Fred and Jimmy 
had been given opportunity that day to perform 


some special act of individual heroism? Ah, 
but they had outgrown that vain desire. Un- 


der the wise instruction of Uncle Andy, they 
had come to see that the best soldier is the one 
who loses his identity in his regiment; that 
battles are won, not by any individual’s glorious 
deed, but by what the boys of to-day call 
“ team-work ”— by that self-effacement which 
makes the whole command the unit of force. 
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SAY, TOMMY, 
YOU "VE FORGOTTEN 
YOUR HATI"’ 


A PARTY IS A DREADFUL THING, AND YET I LIKE TO GO, 
BUT TOMMY WANTS TO STAY AT HOME—HIS KNEES THEY TREMBLE so! 


MAUD’S FAIRY. 


By PAULINE JENKS. 


“TELL us a story,” the children cried, as 


they clambered upon Uncle Jack’s knee, after 
supper. 

“ What kind of a story shall I tell?” asked 
Uncle Jack, passing round the candies with a 
liberal hand. 

“Oh, I don’t know; only don’t have a 
moral — we are all sick of morals!” exclaimed 
Florence, the eldest. 

“Very well,” replied Uncle Jack, good-na- 
turedly. “I will leave out the moral this time.” 


When they had all settled down, Uncle Jack 
began: 

“Once upon a time” (Uncle Jack’s stories 
always began that way) “there lived a little 


girl named Maud. 

“One day—or rather one evening — her 
father and mother went away to stay at her grand- 
mother’s overnight. 

“Maud had begged to go too, but they 
thought it wisest not, because she had a very 
heavy cold, and there was a bad fog. 
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MAUD'S 


Maud was left at home with Sarah, the 
It was getting late, and Maud had no- 
o do. At last she went into the parlor 
t down before the fire with her guitar, 
Then she 


“Ss 
cook. 
thing 
and 

which she could play quite nicely. 
to play. As she played, it seemed to 
t the strings sang a little more than they 


began 
her tha 
used to, and did not twang so much. 

“Jt began to grow darker, and Maud could 


hear the pitter-patter of the rain on the pane, 
for a steady downpour had set in. 

“She went on playing a little while, and then 
she be She 
was certain she heard a little voice singing. 
Then she stopped playing and listened, but she 
But after she had listened a 


nt down her head to listen better. 


heard nothing. 
long, long time, she heard a little voice say : 

“*Oh, dear! oh, dear! I’m afraid I ’il never 
get out! Oh, dear! oh, dear !— oh, dear!’ 

“After a while Maud heard the voice say 
again : 

“*« However, I will go and look out of my 
window, though I can’t get out because of 
the iron bars.’ 

“« Mercy!’ thought Maud, ‘where can it 
be?’ So she kept very still, and presently a 
tiny head popped out between the strings of 
the guitar. It was a pretty little head, with 
golden hair and blue eyes; and the little fairy 
(for it proved to be one) had a pretty silver 
stick with a golden star on the top, from which 
came light, as if from a tiny lamp. 

“«She must be a fairy!’ cried Maud, ‘ and 
that is her wand.’ 

“At this the little fairy cried: ‘Oh, please 
break the bars, little mortal, and let me out 
into the world! It is so dull in here!’ 

“ Maud was too astonished to speak, but she 
pulled apart the strings of the guitar, and the 
fairy flew out and landed on one of Maud’s 
feet. 

“*QOh, little fairy,’ cried Maud, ‘come and 
live with me, and be my little playmate. You 
can have my baby-house to live in, and a 
crumb of my breakfast every morning.’ 

“*It is very good of you,’ said the fairy, ‘ and 
I will come. Only, I shall never cease to 
mourn that I cannot go back to Fairyland.’ 

“*Why can’t you?’ asked Maud, surprised 
and delighted ; for, although she was a humane 
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little girl, she could not help being glad that 
the fairy could not do better than stay with 
her. 

“* Alas!’ said the fairy. 
a little younger I broke my godmother’s wand. 


‘When I was but 
So she shut me in this prison. Now, when a 
fairy has been in the world two days, two 
years, and twenty-two minutes, she can never 
get back to Fairyland. 

*“¢ All the two days, two years, and twenty- 
two minutes I tried to collect my courage to 
call for help while you were playing, but I 
could not, because I was so afraid you were a 
little boy (who would surely kill me) that I did 
not dare. I had a very dull time, my only 
amusement being to sing to the tunes you were 
playing. When the two days, two years, and 
twenty-two minutes were over, you 
playing, and I thought you had gone away. | 
went to look out of my window, and there you 


stopped 


were.’ 

*¢ Come, you must go to bed,’ said Maud, 
with a matronly air, for she had begun to feel 
her new cares already. So she gently lifted the 
fairy on her finger, to take her upstairs to the 
doll-house — when the fairy grew dimmer and 
dimmer, and at last faded away! 


“ Maud stirred and awoke. She saw her 
little friend Caroline leaning over her with her 
doll in her arms. 

“<T came over to play,’ she said, ‘but you 
were asleep.’ 

“«Come,’ said Maud, ‘into the kitchen by 


the warm fire, and I will tell you my dream.’” 


“ What a lovely story!” exclaimed the chil- 
“It’s the best you ’ve told us yet.” 


“And it’s a true 


dren. 

“ Ves,” said Uncle Jack. 
one.” 

“ Js it?” they cried. 

“Yes,” said Uncle Jack, “for when 
Maud was young she had that dream.” 

“Oh, Aunt Maud,” they cried, “do 
for us!” 

“ Certainly,” said Aunt Maud, briskly. 

So old and young gather round the fire, 
listening to the quaint old ballads that Aunt 
Maud plays upon the wonderful guitar. 


Aunt 


play 
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By MEREDITH NUGENT. 





everything was 
I might almost 


Ir seemed as though | 
spinning, and, indeed, — 
add, everybody! Why, for some mo- 
the room it was 
to retain our 
proper order. 


ments after entering 
well-nigh impossible 
wits in anything like 
In front of us, in the -< rear of us, all 
around us—and, so | far as con- 
cerned the boys, ‘ very nearly 


all over us—were 


set of young peo- 





arollicking 
ple, laugh- 
ing, dancing, and rushing 
here and there, 
citement had “* 
complete pos- 
of them. Of 
course it was 
apparent 
something 


as if ex- 












— taken 
session 





unusual 
had hap- 
pened, 

and _hap- 
pened, too, in 
the immense 
round tub of 
which we caught 
fleeting glimpses ; but 
what that something 
was we could not 


BOWL AND DISKS FORMING A 
“PAGODA TOP.” 
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imagine, any more than we could account for 
the assembling of this jubilant band. 

“Oh,” suddenly cried a bright boy who 
had noticed our wondering looks, and thought 
It ’s a top 
and then, sure enough, the whole situ- 


to enlighten us, ‘don’t you see? 


party!” 
ation dawned on us instantly. Had we 
glanced from the merry faces to the many 
tables standing about, we might easily have 
guessed as much, but the clamor had been so 
bewildering that we scarcely saw, much less 
heeded, the trays, pans, and plates of all kinds 
spinning round and round as if they never 
would stop. 

Ed Hooper had conceived this idea of a 
top party the morning following his discovery 
that out of a dinner-plate could be made a top 
which would spin longer than any store-top 
Ed had a reputation for making 

Indeed, he had positive genius 


ever sold. 
things hum. 
in that direction. 

Whiz-z-z ! went the tops again before we had 
fairly regained our senses. Whir-r-r, bing-g-g, 
hum-m-m, sw-i-s-h! went a combination of disks 
and bowl right in front of my nose. Bang! 
went the shiny pan-top to the floor, where it 
had a jolly time rolling its separate parts under 
everybody’s feet. Up to the ceiling whirled 
the flashing tins, and such a dizzy, whizzing 
time came after that we old folks of the nine- 
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teenth century felt like 
of the more bustling twentieth. 


sampl 
Through the buzzing 


iil 


f jollity and tops 


maze 
Ed us -dragged 
us. rather—to where a 
bright boy was spin- 
ning a big top in glori- 
ous delight. 

There,” he said, 
grasping this boy’s top 


n his hands when it 
had stopped spinning, 
how 

Why, it was 


* see simple!” 
Simp! 
just two dinner-plates 
fastened together with 
sealing-wax, with a 
spool above, and one 
below with a peg in it. 
Could anything be sim 
pler? “Goit!” Edward 
shouted, as George 


started the spinner off 


hand, he began counting time: “‘ One minute, 


two minutes, three min- 


ur minutes, four 


utes, f 
minutes and a half, five 
minutes, five and a half, 
five minutes and _ fifty- 
five seconds! Oh, that’s 
not long! ws 

“That'’s not long!” 
we both muttered in 
amazement, wondering 
just how long such a top 
was expected to spin. 
But our thoughts were 
quickly driven from this 
channel by our atten- 
tion being called to two 
tops, one spinning on 
top of the other. 

‘Bravo, Will! 
shouted 


Do it 

the 
boys as we approached, 
and the little chap re- 
peated the trick. What 


again!” 


a pretty one it was you can judge for your- 
selves by the picture of it upon this page. 
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I could have watched this double-top per- 
formance the rest of the evening had not Ed 


old fogies amid this 


nudged me in the ribs, 








which signal I obeyed 
by squeezing after him 
to the table 

Here 


surprising 


opposite. 
was another 
exhibition. 
In a large pan of wa 
ter, sailing round and 
round, were three beau 
tiful 


yachts running 


grace fully before the 
zephyrs of a plate-top 
breeze. At first sight 
it did not seem possible 
the central top could 
wind, 


such a 


furnish 


but as it slowed down 











we discovered that it 

hadawind-maker in the 

shape of a bit of card- 
A TWO-STORIED SPINNER . 

board attached to its 


again; and watch in outer edge. On this same table, but farther 


along, was the amusing top merry-go-round, 





A TIN-PAN REGATTA. 


with its traveling disk, which made the circuit 
of the top seventeen times, thereby covering a 
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measured distance of one hundred and nine- 
teen feet. Now we came to a table around 
which a large crowd of little folks were joyously 
clapping hands and chuckling their delight 
right merrily. No wonder their exultant 
shouts pealed shrilly above the surrounding din, 
for what child would n’t go into raptures on 
seeing the “Circle of Pinwheels” for the first 
time! Even before the top was set spinning 
the scene was one to delight any child’s heart ; 
but when brown-eyed Paul started the top 
which made the varicolored wheels go round, 
it did seem as if children could n’t be hap- 
pier. Almost as many tots were assembled in 
front of the gaily colored disk, which whirled 
round and round whenever the top at its base 
was set in motion. ‘This top had the unique 
feature of a lighted candle on its summit, which 
added very greatly to the effect. The children 
said they were not allowed to show this unless 
a grown person was present. 

After we had completed the circuit of the 
room, and watched the twistings of the hair- 
raising giant-whirler until we felt like whirlers 
ourselves, the boys and girls formed a large 
circle, with Ed and the mysterious tub in the 
middle. Ah, now we were going to learn the 
cause of the racket which greeted our entrance. 
It was evidently a boat-trick of some kind, for 
we could see the floating piece of wood. The 
eagerness of every one was intense, and all eyes 
were riveted upon Ed when, with top in hand, 


he leaned over the brimming tub. A s5\ ‘eping 
movement of his right arm, and all was roar and 
confusion as when we entered. What! No, it 
could n’t be possible; but somehow a momen. 
tary glance through the now jostling crowd gave 
me the impression that the boat was in motion, 


“Room, please, room!” pleaded Ed, as he 





—— 














THE TRAVELING DISK 


drew us through the maze of scrambling children. 
No, I was not mistaken; the little boat really 
was going around, and, think of it! propelled 
around, for it had a screw, and the engine that 
made the little screw whiz was a spinning top. 

No wonder pandemonium reigned! No won- 
der the children broke ranks and thronged to 
the tub! It was as pretty a piece of mechan- 
ism as a boy could wish for, and so simple in 
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THE CIRCLE OF PINWHEELS. 
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construction that one like it can easily be made 
by anybody. Ed had tried it on the river, he 
said, where it traveled ever so much better than 
in the tub. 

Of course the topic of conversation during 
the serving of refreshments was tops. Ed was 
especially ecstatic over the length of time his 
plate-tops could spin. 

“Why,” he exclaimed with enthusiasm, “‘ one 
would remain spinning while we went to Hay- 
den’s drug-store and back again.” 

“Let’s try it, then,” said slim Charley Hicks, 
quite unexpectedly. Charles was a wee bit 
skeptical. 

“ All right, let ’s try it,” responded Ed, tak- 
ing up the half-veiled challenge, and while six 
of the boys donned their overcoats, he drew on 
his own, and all prepared for the spin. “ Are 
you ready?” he cried, as the boys, hat in hand, 
stood by the open door, and in response to the 
chorus of affirmatives, pulled the string from 
the top with all his might. 

Now, Hayden’s drug-store was fully a quar- 
ter of a mile distant, and as the boys rushed 
down the steps Ed suggested that they walk 
there andrun back. Bright fellow that he was, 
he knew what he was about, and one could al- 
most hear him chuckle beneath the collar of 
his greatcoat as he thought of the eight-min- 
utes’ record made in secret only the day before. 
Past the lighted stores the boys rapidly walked, 
dexterously threading their way through the 
knots of pedestrians intently hastening their 
steps on this frosty evening. A fire-engine with 
its three white horses dashed through a cross- 
street ahead, and the hose-cart and hook-and- 
ladder truck which followed delayed them for 
a few moments. However, it was only for a 
few moments, and they continued their way, 
zigzagging through the fire-bound crowds until 
they reached the dazzlingly illuminated drug- 
store. 

“Now let ’s run_ back 
shouted Ed. It was the longer way. 

This made the boys laugh, and they guyed 
Nevertheless, 


’ 


the other way,’ 


him about his faith in the tops. 
they willingly obeyed his order to run. Down 
the dark side street they ran, turned to the 
right, when lo! straight ahead of them they 


descried the blurred outlines of a mob of peo- 
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ple, flying sparks, and a dense black smoke 
which overhung everything. 

“Oh, we can never get through there. Come 
around this way!” Ed exclaimed at the top of 
his voice, and the boys hurried back again over 
two lines of hose, past a snorting fire-engine, 
and out of the way of the swarming crowd. 
“Is n’t this a good joke on me, though?” Ed 
cried; and then he added, “That top will be 
through spinning long before we get even 
within sight of the house.” 





A WHIRLING GARLAND 


On they all flew, however, past the jeweler’s 
window with its illuminated clock announcing 
that nine minutes had already elapsed, down 
another street, and finally into view of the 
crowded stoop where the boys and girls were 
awaiting their arrival. 

“Hurrah! I know I’m whipped 
Ed, so as to be ahead of the expected gibes. 
“T ’m beaten. I ’m-m—” 

“Quick, quick!” came back a chorus of 


+”? 


shouted 


voices. “It ’s still spinning, still spinning!” 
“Still spinning?” gasped Ed. “ Hurry, 


7? 


boys, hurry! And leaping the steps two at 
a time, the madcaps rushed through into the 
dining-room. 

“ Honestly, now honestly,” panted Ed, ex- 
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citedly, as soon as he could recover breath 
enough to speak, “is n’t this a joke you ’re 


SPIN, 


playing us ?” 
“No!” exclaimed everybody in unison. 


” 


“We thought you would never come. 
“Why,” Ed announced in triumph, “that 
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top has been spinning for twelve 
Wow!” 

And amid a perfect bedlam of m 
wonderful top 


Inutes! 


rriment 
ied its 
twelve 


and cheers the conti! 
slow revolutions until it had spun f¢ 


minutes and forty-five seconds! 
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A HEAVILY PLATED 


PRACTICAL DIRECTIONS. 


HOW TO MAKE THE PLATE-TOP. 

FASTEN two heavy china plates together with sealing- 
wax, as seen in pictures. The heavier the plates the 
better. Make a cardboard disk, exact size of bottom of 
plate, and in center of this cut a hole just large enough 
Use this disk as a guide in 
(See diagram.) 

3efore fasten- 


for a spool to pass through. 
placing spools in center of plates. 
Fasten spools to plate with sealing-wax. 
ing lower spool in position, plug it with a round piece 
of wood, and then cut off one end of spool. Insert for 
peg a wire nail, or stout wire, and file end of it toa 
point. Be sure to heat over a candle the part of plate 
where sealing-wax is to be applied, and be sure always 
to place spools in exact center of plates. A lead-pencil 
may be used to spin top with. Hold the pencil up- 
right, with its end in the spool, but not touching the 
plate. (See drawing on page 433 for an illustration 
of the method of spinning.) 
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FLEET OF MONITORS. 


SAILING-BOATS. 


Boats four inches long, with keel an inch deep ; pen- 
nies fastened to keel for ballast; masts and spars very 
delicate ; sails of tissue-paper ; inverted tumbler on which 
top spins attached to bottom of pan. Top same as that 
Rudder prevents boats from 


used in pinwheel trick. 
All 


touching pan. Set sails at angle shown in picture. 
fastenings made with sealing-wax. 

REVOLVING DISK. 
diameter, 
In 


STIFF cardboard disk, fifteen inches in 
ornamented with scraps of colored tissue-papers. 
center is a three-inch strip of cardboard, bent V-shape. 
(See picture.) Long hat-pin passes through this and 
disk into the leaves of one of a pile of books placed 
behind for support. Four pieces of stout string are 
fastened to top so as to project two inches beyond edges 
Place top one inch from disk, and on exact 
Piece of match stuck into small 
When 


of plates. 
level with bottom of it. 
bit of candle will hold it in position on spool. 
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pr ng strings on top strike lower edge of disk, 
I must warn all my readers 


the 


r revolves rapidly. 
,ys and girls should not attempt the whirling gar- 
less a grown person is present, because of the 


that 
land t 


it the tissue-paper may take fire. 


GIANT WHIRLER. 


the bottom of a heavy crockery bow] fasten small 
ol, with peg in it. In center of bowl, inside, 

,alarge spool. Cut a stick forty inches long, one- 

h thick, and tapering to one-quarter inch, and 

hittle thick end so as to fit tightly in large spool. 

Disks are of wrapping-paper, varying in diameter from 
Thrust these over stick into 


four to eighteen inches. 
To spin top, wind string 


n, as shown in drawing. 
| upper end of stick, place a spool above it, and 


arouna 
hold this while spinning. (See heading.) 


CIRCLE OF PINWHEELS. 


PINWHEELS are made from three-inch squares of 
and these in 
of platter is 
Place 


tissue-paper, and pinned to little sticks, 
turn are attached to platter. In center 
fastened a piece of cardboard with a hole 
peg top in hole before spinning. On opposite edge of 
top is a bit of cardboard half an inch square. All fas- 
Tissue-paper streamer 


in it. 


tenings made with sealing-wax. 
is attached to tapered stick. Topis spun with this stick. 
ONE SPINNING ON TOP OF THE OTHER. 


TWO TOPS, 


LOWER top is a heavy plate-top, the upper one a 
light saucer. In the top of a two-inch stick make a 
cup-shaped hollow. Whittle the other end toa point. 
Spin plate-top, place wooden stick in spool, point down- 
ward, insert peg of saucer-top in hollow, then pull 
gently and rapidly, but do not press downward. 
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ROAT RUN BY PLATE-TOP ENGINE. 


Boat in drawing was a piece of pine board two feet 


long, nine inches wide, and one inch thick. Butter-plate 














DISK SERVING AS GUIDE IN FASTENING SPUOLS 


was fastened in center for top tospinon. The disk was 
of cardboard five and a half inches in diameter, and the 
propeller blades of wood, each two inches long and one 
inch at greatest width. Drawing illustrates mechanism 
of boat so perfectly that further explanation seems un- 
necessary. 


FRAVELING DISK. 


Disk should be four- 


MAKE as shown in drawing. 
teen inches in diameter. 


METHOD OF SPINNING THE PLATE-TOPS. 
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PIPING WILL. 





By ANNA HEMPSTEAD BRANCH. 


THERE was a lad named Piping Will 
With tattered coat and poor; 

He had no home to bide him in, 
But roamed from door to door. 


This lad had naught except a pipe 
On which he used to play; 

Yet never lad did laugh so free, 
Nor had a look so gay. 


, 


“Nay, bide, thou merry piper boy!’ 
The kindly house-dames said. 
“The roads are rough, the skies are wild, 

And thou dost lack for bread. 


“The hills are steep, the stones unkind— 
Why wilt thou always roam? 
And winter turns a barren heart 
To them that have no home.” 


Then would he smile and pipe awhile, 
But would not ever stay. 

How strange that he could be so poor, 
Yet have a heart so gay! 


And so the good folk shook their heads, 
And they would turn and stare 

To see him piping through the fields. 
What was he doing there? 


It fell about the blithe Yule-tide, 
When winter winds were keen, 

The Burgomaster’s little maid 
Slipped from the house unseen ; 


For she had heard that in the wood 
The dear snow-children run, 

And play where shadows are most cold 
And where there is no sun. 


But lo, the evening hurried on, 
And bitter sleet blew cold; 


It whitened all her scarlet cloak 
And flying locks of gold. 


The road was hid, and she was lost, 
And knew not where to go; 

And still the sharp blast swept her on, 
Whether she would or no. 


Now who is this amid the sleet? 
His face she cannot see! 

He tunes his pipe against the wind, 
As merry as can be. 


He tunes his pipe against the wind 
With music sweet and wild, 

When lo! a fluttering scarlet cape, 
The sobbing of a child! 


He took her up and held her close; 

“I ’ll take you home,” he said. 

But still the little maid sobbed on, 
Nor was she comforted. 


“What! Cold and hungry, little maid, 
And frightened of the storm? 
I ’ll play upon my pipe,” said he, 
“ And that will keep you warm!” 
And lo! when first he blew his pipe, 
It was a wondrous thing— 
The sleet and snow turned all to flowers, 
The birds began to sing! 


When next he blew upon his pipe, 
She marveled more and more; 

For, built of gold with strange device, 
A palace rose before! 


A lovely lady led them in, 
And there they sat them down; 
The piper wore a purple cloak, 
And she a snow-white gown. 
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“THEY TOOK HEK TO THE QUEEN.” 


And there was song and light and cheer, The third time that he blew his pipe 
Feasting and everything! They took her to the queen ; 

Who would have thought that Piping Will Her hair was yellow as the sun, 
Could be so great a king? And she was clothed in green. 
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Yet did she kiss that little maid, 
Who should no longer roam— 

When lo! the dear dream flashed away, 
And there she was at home! 





PIPING WILL. 


“Make this thy home, thou Piping \Vil].” 
’ 


The Burgomaster cried. 
or 


Thou hast restored our little maid 
I tell thee, thou must bide.” 


“Make this thy home, thou Pipi 
will,” ) 
The bustling mother said. 
“Come, warm thyself before the h« 
And eat the good white bread. 


But Piping Will would only smik 

“Good friends, I cannot wait!” 

(Who could have thought that tat. 
tered coat 


Had been a robe of state! ) 


So forth he fared into the night, 
And piping, went his way. 
“ How strange,” they said, “‘a lad so 
poor 
Can have a heart so gay!” 
Only the little maid that sat 
Upon her father’s knee 
Remembered how they two had fared 
That night right pleasantly. 


And as she ate her bread and milk, 
So close and safe and warm, 
She wondered what strange, lovely 


lands 
He wrought of wind and storm. 


For he that plays a fairy pipe 
Is lord of everything! 

She laughed to think that Piping Will 
Should be so great a king. 
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HEART-TO-HEART LETTERS. 





By LAWRENCE SUTHERLAND. 








| 
| My dearest, sweetest, Mary Lou: 


Dear Hugh: 


I 'm coming over to play with you; 
I ’ll bring my doll that ’s dressed in blue, 
And then I ’ll tell you what we ’Il do, 
When I come over to play with you. 
I am, your little playmate, 
SUE. 


I ’m coming over to play with you; 
All the fellows are coming, too. 
In haste, 
“You Know Who.” 


























| My darling, dearest, sweetest Sue: 
: Dear Bobs: 


Be sure to bring your boy-doll, too. : 
; Bring your bat and ball, and racket, too, 


< : 
Come over in a hurry — do! 3 : 
© nr And whistle, so I ’ll know it ’s you. 
Affectionately, a 
UGH. 
Mary Lov. 

















G \J ere’s sweet litle Sarah Samantha , 
ose smile would have sollened 
a panther. “ 
She lisped ,I am told , Y 
ul whoever might scold, | 
She alway relurned a thoft | 
anth’er ! 
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By Kate MILNER Rapp. 


TwENTy or twenty-five years ago, the little 
towns straggling along the lowlands or perched 
on the high bluffs where the Ohio deeply scal- 
lops Indiana’s southern boundary were very far 
away from the active world, the world of books 


and deeds. Their only means of commu- 
nication with the world outside was 
the great steamboats that ran 
from Cincinnati and Louisville 
down the Mississippi to New 
Orleans. In times of freshet, 
in extremely cold winters 
when the river was frozen, or 
when the water was low in 
summer, communication with 
other towns was often shut 
off, and the people were al- 
most as isolated as was Rob- 
inson Crusoe on his island. 
To a little girl who lived in a 
big white house encircled with tall 
fir-trees, and having an upper ve- 
randa from which could be caught, across the 
bivff, a tiny glimpse of the beautiful river, blue 
and sparkling in the morning, and silver in the 
moonlight, the outside world was known only 
through the head-lines in the weekly papers, and 
the never-to-be-forgotten stories in St. N1cHo- 
Las. Her books were so few and so worn with 
much reading that the announcement of a new 
book for her collection was hailed with as much 
joy as the arrival of a long-expected friend ; the 
day of its coming was marked with a white 
stone in her record, and all its incidents still 
stand out clearly in her memory. 
The summer brought the promise of a new 
book, “about a little Indian boy.” The little 
girl waited many a noon and evening before at 
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last her father came, and drew from his pocket 
the little green volume of Longfellow’s Poems, 
“Diamond Edition,” with the gilt diamond on 
the cover. Then the “legends and traditions” 
of “Hiawatha” sang themselves into her mem- 
ory, and gave new meaning to the arrow- 
heads and stone hatchets dug from 
the many ancient Indian mounds 
that were found along the river. 
Whittier’s ‘‘ Snow-bound ” came 

next to the young reader. 
A little set of book-shelves had 
been strung up in the chimney- 
corner, the edges trimmed with 
fir-cones from the trees in the 
garden, laboriously glued on by 
patient fingers, its cords strung 
with spools. Slowly the books 
gathered there—and when “ Snow- 
bound” came another winter was at 
hand, the fir-boughs “wore ermine 
too dear for an earl” (that poem 
brightened another Christmas season), and the 
little reader shivered in mock terror while “ out- 

side the witches were making tea.” 

The child-heart has its own tastes and likings. 
None could have foretold that in all that little 
collection a small, brown, gilt-topped volume 
should have become her best beloved ; that she 
would turn with equal pleasure from ‘The 
Wonderful One-hoss Shay” to “ The Opening 
of the Piano”’; or that her little soul would be 
thrilled with the slow music of 


Till thou at length art free, 
Leaving thine outgrown shell by life’s unresting sea. 


But so it was; and she asked so many ques- 
tions about the kindly gentleman whose picture 
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formed the frontispiece of the book—for all 
the world like the pictures of her uncles in 
the family album—that others of his books 
* were not long in finding their way to her 
shelves. 
It was not strange that a little girl who was 
so fond of poetry should attempt verses of her 
own at times, nor that she should sing of her 


fav« rite 


Poet, Professor, Autocrat — 
All these he seemed to be; 

But I chose the one I loved the best, 
The Poet, of the three. 


The strange part of it was that she should 
venture to send the little tribute of her affection 
on its long journey eastward to the author; but 
this she did one September day, expecting no 
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sign in return, impelled only by a desire to have 
her appreciation known to him. 

The good poet’s knowledge of the child-heart 
justified his title to enthronement there. His 
admirer received thanks for her tribute in a let- 
ter which became her most precious treasure, 
though it was not until years afterward that she 
realized to the full the kindness of this much- 
sought-after and busy man in writing at length 
and so thoughtfully to his far-away reader. 


BEVERLY FARMS, ‘MASSACHUSETTS, 

September 15, 1881. 
My DEAR “‘CHILD”: Your artless and obviously sin- 
cere letter, in spite of the fact that it was so admiring 
in its attitude heart. No 
matter if you do make more of me than I deserve, it 


towards me, touched my 


is the privilege of youth to be unstinted in its enthu- 


siasms. And besides this you have chosen just the 








Stuma, Meld Tot is 


JES / 








VoL. XXIX.—56. 
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poems that I would have had you select to be your So, my dear Miss Milner, I thank you very heartily 

favorites. for your pleasant note—its prose and its verse, and am 
Nothing pleases a writer more than the good opinion, Very cordially your friend 

the warm affection of the young, for they are often good OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 


judges of what is worthy of being remembered, and their 


a The poems mentioned in my verses were (if 
memory will keep the writer’s name embalmed for the - 


ia . _ my memory does not fail me) : “The Chambered 
next half century at least, when his contemporaries oe iia, sheets = “e ape 
have all gone and but for these youthful recollections Nautilus, Iris, Under the Violets, The 
he might be quite forgotten. Boys,” ‘The Opening of the Piano,” “Agnes.” 
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A SMALL BOY’S AMBITION. 








My brother Fred ’s the nicest man, so big an’ straight an’ tall. 
Why, he can do all kinds of things that I can’t do at all! 

An’ you always hear him whistlin’ while he ’s a-workin’ round. 
Sometimes he doubles up his arm, an’ says to me, “ Now, pound 
An’ when I pound him (awful hard) he only laughs at me. 
When I am big that ’s just the kind of man /’m goin’ to be. 


el 


Sometimes when I ’ve been hammerin’ an’ the nails won’t go in straight, 
My brother Fred he comes along, an’ says, “ Why, that ’s first-rate!” 
An’ then he takes my hammer an’ he taps just once or twice, 

An’ all those crooked, bent-up nails go in as straight an’ nice! 

An’ then he laughs an’ picks me up, till I am taller ’n he. 

An’ when I ’m big that ’s just the kind of man /’m goin’ to be. 


Sometimes when I 'm a-playin’ round, I break things an’ feel bad; 
But Fred he comes whistlin’ along, an’ says, “ Don’t look so sad.” 
Then off he goes, an’ pretty soon I hear him comin’ back ; 

An’ what I broke ’s all mended up so ma can’t find the crack! 

I don’t cry then, but laugh, an’ mama laughs, an’ so does he. 

An’ when I ’m big that ’s just the kind of man /’m goin’ to be. 


Once I was sick a-visitin’, I guess I was ’most dead. 

But my ma she knew what to do—she sent for brother Fred. 

An’ Fred he picked me right straight up an’ carried me off home 
So easy in his big strong arms. An’ wa’ n’t I glad to come! 

An’ I was thinkin’ all along:as he was bringin’ me, 

“When I am big Fred ’s just the kind of man /’m goin’ to be!” 
Emma F. Bailey. 








FOUR-LEGGED BIPEDS. 


























THE SMILING HOUSE. 





SUNSHINE gay and bright, 
Laughter, smiles, delight! 
Cuddled in his nurse’s lap, 
Dimpled baby takes his nap. 
In the school-room, “Can” or “ Try 
Helps to make the moments fly. 
In the kitchen, joy of joys! 
Doughnuts turn to sailor-boys, 
And shining pots and kettles gaily hiss. 
Cat and kittens on the floor, 
Fido watching by the door, 
Mother practising a song, 
Bridget hums it all along. 
Fred and May, their lessons o’er, 
Gaily keep a mimic store, 
And father, home in time to play — what bliss! 
Are you surprised ¢heir house should look like shis 7 
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Illustrations by Victor Pérard. 












































THE FROWNING HOUSE. 
SrorMs without, within; 
Racket, noise, and din! 
Teddy bawling, 
} Baby squalling, 
Children, anything but neat, 
Frown and stamp their angry feet, 
Changing “Can” to “Can't,” 
Screaming “ Won’t!” and “Sha’n’t!” 
In practising or lessons most remiss! 





Mother ill and nervous, 
Bridget leaving service ; 
Playthings lie about, 
Panes of glass are out, 
Father, kept awake at night, 
Feels to-day in sorry plight, 
And, bolting breakfast, fears his train to miss. 
Are you surprised their house should look like ¢his 7 
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Verse by Margaret Fezandi 
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THE STORY OF BARNABY LEE. 





By JoHN BENNETT. 
(Author of “ Master Skylark.’’) 





[This story was begun in the November, 1900, number.) 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 
IN SIGHT OF THE GALLOWS-TREE. 


MastTeR CALVERT took his seat on the bench 
by the Governor, and facing sharply about, 
stared at John King. “ What did you say that 
your name is?” he asked, with a keen, pene- 
trant look that was not to be avoided. 

King met it, and eyed him, not winking an 
eyelash. “My name is Temperance Pyepott,” 
he said. “It is the honest name of an honest 
seaman; there are no et ceteras to it.” 

The Governor pinched his lips together. 
“Very like,” he said. “ What is your trade ?” 

“]T-am a coastwise merchant and bargainer.” 

“No doubt you have a permit ?” 

“ My papers have been stolen.” 

“* A calamitous convenience,’ to quote from 
Henry Fleet.” 

Now, Henry Fleet was a pirate who had been 
hanged for his piracies. 

John King stared fixedly, with cheeks turning 
purple-red. “Henry Fleet?” he said, chok- 
ing. “ What’s that to me?” 

“| do not know,” replied Governor Calvert; 
“you are your own doctor.” 

The plaintiff sat eying his questioner with a 
new, almost fierce look of defiance. To be tried 
for a liar was one thing; to be tried for one’s 
life was another. He twisted his fingers uneasily 
together, and began to move his feet about, 
while he eyed the Governor of Maryland with 
an odd, puzzled look, as if trying to conjecture 
what he was up to. Out of the western window 
he could see the narrow street winding away 
to the market-field, and the fort-wall closing 
the way like a dike. Over the fort on the 
river-shore was a gallows-tree, dangling a shred 
of rope in a melancholy breeze; and a gallows- 
tree is no pretty sight at the very best of times. 


“Captain Temperance Pyepott,” said Master 
Charles Calvert, sharply, with a certain stern- 
ness in his voice that had not been there 
before, “ you say that your name is ‘ Temper- 
ance Pyepott,’ with no et ceteras; there are cer- 
tain et ceteras to your name that you have been 
blithe to forget.” 

For an instant the flush died out of John 
King’s brutal face, and nothing but a bruise re- 
mained to color the ashy surface; he began to 
look about him with quick and covert glances. 

“What your real name is,” pursued Master 
Calvert, “does not alter the facts in the case. 
You were with Henry Fleet in the ‘ Tiger 
when he took the ‘ Mercedes’; you were with 
Jem Percy at the sacking of Bay Island.” 

King looked up with a smothered cry, and 
made as if to speak; but Calvert stopped him 
with a gesture. “You were also with Nat 
Godolphin, Solomon Fry, and Barney Hall at 
the plundering of Cornwalleys Manor in 1659. 
Are you right sure that your name is Pyepott?” 

“ My name is Temperance Pyepott; is there 
need to repeat it again?” 

“ Nay, nay; but it just occurred to me that 
perchance it might be Haman.” 

“ Haman?” said John King, sullenly. “I 
never heard of the rogue.” 

“Well, that is no matter, Captain Pyepott; 
he was hanged.” 

“ Hanged ?” 

“ Yes—for the sake of a good example; not 
very much ofa matter. Men have been hanged 
for more and for less.” 

The plaintiff sank back in his chair, his fin- 
gers clenched in the coarse black hair that 
dangled down his cheeks. Sweat had begun 
to come out and to stand in beads on his fore- 
head. He put up his other hand to wipe them 
off, but the hand moved aimlessly toward his 
face and only touched his cheek. 

“ You were also at St. Mary’s when Claiborne 
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pillaged our capital; and, sir, there was never a 
Pyepott there, much less any temperate ones. 
I have begun to wonder, captain, just what 
your real name might be.” John King was 
growing uneasy at his questioner’s bantering 
tone; but the Governor’s thin face grew threat- 
ening as his bantering went on: “ You are not 
Joe Bryce, for he was shot; nor are you Tom 
Smith of Kent Island, for he was taken and 
hanged. Coursey,” he asked, turning suddenly, 
“ please to hand me that list of names,” 

King sprang to his feet to exclaim against 
this summary procedure, but was met by a look 
on the Governor’s face that took all the spring 
from his knees. “Soft, Captain Pyepott; be- 
fore ye do anything touching on rash, pray 
look at the landscape!” said he, with a wave 
of his hand toward the window. 

John King looked out, and across his face 
came a ghastly attempt at a smile, for all he 
could see was the gallows and the rope. 

“Tt strikes me, Captain Pyepott,” continued 
the Governor, quickly, taking up a bit of string 
that was lying upon the desk before him, “ that 
you have made a great mistake in some of your 
calculations. You say that this boy is bound to 
you; don’t you think that you make an error?” 

“No; the knave was bound apprentice to me 
four years ago, in London.” 

“Four years ago? Are ye certain of that? 
Don’t ye think that his time is out ?” 

“ Nay; his time is a deal not out. He hath 
three years more to serve. I ’ve a right to 
him, and I want him.” 

Governor Calvert leaned back in his oaken 
chair and did a most incomprehensible thing. 
He shut one eye very slowly, cocked his head 
on one side, and making a little running noose 
out of the bit of string in his hand, he held it 
up admiringly. King watched him fixedly, as 
though he were fascinated. 

“Master Temperance Pyepott,” continued 
the Governor, “a complaint hath been lodged at 
St. Mary’s, by Griffith & Company of London, 
that four years ago they despatched a ship to 
the Chesapeake to trade. Her name was the 
‘Bear and the Ragged Staff,’ her commission 
to return one year from the date of her sailing. 
Since that day, the complainants aver, there 
hath been nothing seen or heard from their 
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vessel. They further assert that her master 
hath stolen their vessel in question, and hath 
turned her into a picaroon, to their much loss 
and greater discredit.” 

John King looked up with a smothered oath. 
His face was very white. 

“ Griffith & Company further allege that this 
vessel and her commander make rendezvous 


and harbor in the ports of Maryland, to the 
dishonor of the colony and the reproach of our 
government.” 


“ My lords,” cried King, “and your Honor, 
this is beyond all precedent! ” 

“ Hold your peace,” replied Nicolls. “In 
new countries it is the fashion to establish pre- 
cedents.” 

King held his peace, but watched Master 
Charles Calvert of Maryland as a rat might 
watch a cat. 

“Now, Master Temperance Pyepott,” said 
Master Calvert, quietly, “if you still insist upon 
having your rights, we are ready to see that you 
have them. The only question remaining 
iss How much do you want to have them?” 
He took up the little slip-noose in his hand 
and put it around his finger. “I think it 
exceedingly dubious that you ever had an 
apprentice. If you insist upon an apprentice, 
don’t ye think that it verges on folly so to insist 
as to cause us to remember some things that 
you wish we might forget? Come now, Mas- 
ter Temperance Pyepott, as we look at the 
pretty view, does it not strike you forcibly that 
you do not want your apprentice half so much 
as you thought you did?” 

Out of the western window against the sun- 
set the gallows dangled its strand of hemp. 

“How much do you want your apprentice?” 
asked Calvert, quietly, looking out of the window 
with a half-reflective air. 

“T do not want him so much as that 
replied the picaroon, hoarsely. He could not 
take his dark eyes from the gallows. 

“In fact, you ‘ll be hanged if you do! A 
sensible conclusion,” said Calvert, placidly. 
“You are a wiser rogue than I thought you; 
I must say that much for you. ‘ Hanged’ is 
none too pretty a word, I think you ’ll agree 
with me; but pretty or not, it would have made 
a very sweet et cetera to your name.” 


” 
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John King rose heavily to his feet. “My 
lords, ‘he said, “and masters, your Honors, sirs, 
is this the course of law in these provinces ? 
A snake, although trodden to death, will strike, 


and a cornered rat may bite.” The blood had 
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fine-cut gentry; and I ‘ll have mine: that in 

your teeth! By glory, I have a tale I can tell 

that will make some pretty people wince, and 

i promise you that their large talk may dwindle 
very small before I am done with my story!” 

Hisey es had gathered 

v fierceness out of their 

sheer malevolence; then 

something seemed to 

rise in his throat and 

stop his bluster: he had 

seen a gleam from Mas 





ter Charles Calvert's 








JOHN KING BEFORE THE GOVERNOR OF MARYLAND 


surged up into the picaroon’s face, and he 
struck the ledge of the railing that ran around 
the platform where the judges held their seats. 
“For if this be the law,” he continued, with 
passionate vehemence, “if interlopers can say 
their say, bully men down, and talk of hanging, 
common men may have their say, despite your 
VoL. XXIX.— 57-58. 











eyes, and a gesture of 
his hand. 

The Governor of 
Maryland here rose to 
his feet and took a step 
toward the railing. 
“We know this tale 
that you would tell, 
you black-hearted, con 
scienceless rogue! I 
heard it out, from first 
to last, three weeks ago 
to-day. The story is 
over and ended; and 
you have come the day 
after the fair. You 
may thank the mis- 
takes of others for my 
clemency toward you; 
I am within an ace of 
hanging you, story or 
no, for your countless 
offenses. A_ private 
shame may be covered, 
but you have made 
yourself a public scan- 
dal!” 

* As true,” said Gov- 
ernor Nicolls, “as the 
Gospel of St. John.” 

“ You have harbored in my rivers and crept 
about my coasts until my colony rings with 
your villainy,” continued the Governor of Mary- 
land. “I have enough against you to hang 
you forty times; yet here, for the sake of an- 
other, I give you quittance of it. But, sirrah,” 
here his face flushed with sudden hot resent- 
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ment, “I warn you off these general coasts; 
off mine own, particularly. If you slip keel 
within my grants, or trespass on my fartherest 
border, by the Earls of Tyrconnell, I take an 
oath, I will sink your ship and harry you out 
until your boot-soles cry! Off to your ship 
and out of our harbor as fast as you can set 
your sails; and don’t ye cross my path again, 
or I shall forget my clemency, given you here 
for the sake of one whom, for God’s grace, 
I must needs forgive, and hang you out of 
hand!” 

“To that I do set hand and seal likewise,” 
spoke up Richard Nicolls, sharply ; “ and I give 
ye just twenty-four hours, sirrah, to ship your- 
self out of my borders. Enough; be out of 
my room!” he said, rising with quick decision. 
“ Clerk, adjourn me this court ; the complainant 
hath lost his suit.” 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 
FAREWELL, JOHN KING! 


THE picaroon raised his head. His face was 
deathly pale, and his hair was thick and wet 
with sweat where it lay along his seamy fore- 
head. His eyes went slinking around the room ; 
his faltering lips were bitter and wet. “I will 
have my day!” he said. But his bolt was shot; 
he had missed his aim. “ John King, pass on!” 
said Fate. 

Out of the threatening court he slunk into 
the dusky street, and as he went the very door- 

Out of the 
hurried with 


9? 


posts seemed to say, “ Pass on! 
court and down the street he 
sidewise, skulking gait, into the shadows of 
Winckel Street, on and out of the sight of 
man. 

Into the shadow went John King, and Winckel 
Street was still, but the little yellow windows 
seemed to say to themselves, “ Pass on, John 
King; pass on!” 

Into the shadow and the silence of the fall- 
ing night went John King the picaroon. The 
shadow covered him over, and the night’s 
silence swallowed him. He was seen ne more, 
and nobody cared and nobody mourned for 
him. It is said that he sank off Barbados in a 
hurricane, years after; but the truth of this rumor 
no man may affirm, further than this much: 
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John King had passed on. Jack Glasco was 
slain in an affray while in harbor at Martinique. 
So ended the lives of two precious villains who 
had measured out to them judgments such as 
they meted forth. 


Barnaby sat on the prisoner’s bench as if he 
were in a dream. What it all meant he had 
not an idea. It was impossible ; it was absurd! 
As they came down from the judgment-seat, 
Master Charles Calvert looked at him across 
the room, and nodded with a smile, then, cross- 
ing the chamber, came up to the staring boy 
and took him by the hand. 

“ Well, Master Lee,” said he, laughing and 
bowing courteously, “sure, we came in the 
very nick of time. I am glad to have done ye 
such service.” 

Barnaby looked at him, wondering. ' “ And 
truly, lad, we owe ye enough to be glad of a 
little credit.” ‘The Governor’s olive cheek was 
a little flushed, and his kindly voice was ner- 
“Come, now, you will stay with 
Sure, a jail is 


vously sharp. 
us all at the tavern, of course ? 
no place for a gentleman; though there ’s some 
that were far better in one, no doubt.” 

Barnaby stared at him bewildered, for he 
thought Master Calvert must be losing his wits. 
The Governor still held the boy’s hand in his 
own with a strong, continuing, friendly pressure. 

“When you come down to Maryland,” said 
Master Calvert, “ you will surely not forget us. 
My wife has lost her heart to ye and to that 
pretty face of yours; drop in at my castle any 
time and take pot-luck with us.” 

By this time Barnaby was quite sure that 


His mind 


they both were losing their wits. 
was aswim with that afternoon’s dreads, and 
bedazed with singular doings. 

“ How now!” cried Master Calvert, laughing, 


“and what ’s the matter with ye? Do ye 
think me a-driving hindforemost, my cart be- 
fore the horse? Drew! Master Drew! Simeon 
Drew! What here!” he cried, raising his hand. 
“Let me make ye acquaint with your client! 
You ‘ll be after having him close, I am think- 
ing, for a talk upon business.” The lawyer came 
quickly across the room. “ Master Lee, Master 
Drew— Master Simeon Drew,” the Governor 


said, presenting them both. 
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«“ Master Lee, I am glad to meet ye,” said 
Drew, with a wise, quiet bow, regarding the 
boy with a scrutiny that puzzled him more 
and more. ~ Be assured, I am heartily glad to 
meet ye!” said the dry old honest lawyer, as 
he studied the boy’s frank face, “and I trust 
that our mutual acquaintance will be profitable 
to us both!” 

The court-room was nigh deserted; Gover- 
nor Nicolls was coming up. “ By your leave, 
Master Lee,” said Simeon Drew, “by your 
leave, sir, and if you please, we two should be 
having a thorough-done colloguing together, 
in private. There ’s a quiet room in the tavern 
just around the corner, and I think that we 
should be off to it; so, by your permission, 
your Excellency, and by your leave, Master 


9 


Lee! 

Pulling the bewildered boy’s arm through his 
own, with a very low bow to all about them, 
Drew trundled him to the tavern, plumped 
him down in a great arm-chair in the snuggest 
room that ever was kept in privacy for the 
guests of an ordinary, and seated himself in an 
opposite chair. “ Now, Master Lee,” said he, 
“] ’ve a very strange story to tell you, for its 
extremest and last tail-ending is all I shall tell. 
The beginning ye may have some knowledge 
about, but the middle is lost forever; and it is 
very much better for all concerned that we let it 
all fade but the moral. Will ye promise to take 
my word for it, and trust in my verity? I am 
an old man, as ye may see.” 

“| promise, sir, ” said Barnaby. 


CHAPTER XL. 
THE RUIN OF VAN SWERINGEN. 

So much for what happened to Barnaby; 
but, in the meanwhile, what had been happen- 
ing to Mynheer Van Sweringen ? 

He fought the red Mohegans in the forests 
beyond Beverwyck, driving their warriors before 
him, consuming their stores of maize, slaying 
all who opposed him, and destroying their vil- 
lages, until the wild men begged for mercy. 

There was no communication with the world 
behind him, so he kept his face turned stead- 
fastly to the needs of each passing hour, and 
dealt out sorrow to his countrymen’s foe with a 
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hand that knew no stay. So his days went by 
with battle and his nights with watchfulness, 
until on the night of a troubled day in the fore- 
part of September, as he sat by his camp-fire in 
the wood, beside a little brook, a man came 
up through the forest from the south, with the 
pack of a hunter upon his back and a musket 
in his hand. 

“ Heida, comrades, what seek ye here in the 
woods of Beverwyck?” called the man from 
the opposite side of the brook, as he stopped 
and stared at their party. 

Van Sweringen answered him: “We seek 
vengeance upon the savages, for the slaying of 
Abraham Staets.” 

“ Who strike ye for?” 

“ For New Netherland.” 

“Then ye strike for a will-o’-the-wisp,” said 
the man. “ New Netherland is no more.” 

“ That is a lie,” replied Van Sweringen. 

“T do not lie,” said the huntsman. 

“Then it is a rumor thou hast heard — one 
that is false and vain.” 

“Tt is neither a rumor, nor false and vain. 
The news is in all the valley. Ye may go and 
hear it for yourselves.” 

Then Van Sweringen called the man across 
the brook and seated him in the camp, and 
gave him of their provisions, although they 
were fallen very short. “ Eat jand drink,” he 
said, and with that gave the hunter wine from 
the flask at his own belt. “As for me,I shall 
neither eat nor drink until I have proved the 
truth or the utter falsity of this tale.” 

“Ttis as I say,” the hunter answered. “ New 
Netherland hath fallen.” So he ate and drank 
and slept with them, and when morning was 
come he went his way up the Mohawk trail 
into the wild lands. 

But Van Sweringen and his company came 
down from the hills through the forest to Bev- 
erwyck, which lay by the gate of Fort Orange, 
and came into view of the palisades of the town 
while the dew still lay upon the grass and the 
sun was coming over the hills. 

There was a man working in a field before 


the town gates. Van Sweringen halted and 


hailed him: “ /fo/a, there, Rere// what is the 
news ?” he cried. 
At the sound of his voice the man looked 
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up, and “ Who art thou,” he asked, “that ye 
come with your company asking news in the 
fields at five o’clock in the morning ?” 

At this answer Van Sweringen leaped the 
fence and took the man by the neck. “ Kerel,” 
he said sharply, “I asked thee what is the 
news; it isno matter who I am.” 

The man fell upon his knees and groveled. 
“ Oh, sir, spare my life,” he begged. “ I meant 
ye no offense. New Amsterdam is fallen, and 
New Netherland is no more; that is all the 
Then from their arms and 


news I know.” 


warlike array taking them to be English, and 
thinking to placate them, he raised a feeble cry 
of “God save the King!” and threw his cap 
into the air. 

Gerrit Van Sweringen looked once at him, 
then, turning quickly away, ran to the fence and 


got out of the field. 

Then he asked no more of any man for news, 
but went into the town, and after much per- 
sistency obtained six saddie-horses from one 
stanch-hearted burgher, though spiteful words 
and contumely from almost all the rest, which 
he passed by, saying only: “ Nay, I have no 
time now to quarrel; but if ever I come this 
road again, we shall settle this between us!” 
And leaving Beverwyck at noon, with three of 
his men beside him, he rode post-haste for New 
Amsterdam, sending his company down by 
yachts. 

The yachts, with wind and tide and stream, 
came down in four days; but those who rode 
on horseback, galloping down through the high- 
lands, past Storm King, by the Esopus and 
through Haarlem village, came to the gates of 
the fallen city on the third day in the evening, 
just as the sun was going down. 

As their weary horses stumbled down the hills 
among the bouweries and meadows, they came 
to Peter Stuyvesant, standing at a gate, break- 
ing his heart there in the twilight alone. Van 
Sweringen reined his horse to a stand. “ What 
is this, your Excellency,” he asked, “that 
wanderers tell in all the wayside inns? What 
is this lie that men have brought to me in the 
forests of Beverwyck? In my soul’s name, 
what doth it mean?” 

“It is no lie,” said Stuyvesant, turning his 
face away. The tears were running down his 
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cheeks. ‘We have sold our birthright and 
our honor for a mess of traitors’ pottage: New 
Amsterdam hath fallen; our kingdom is passed 
away.” 

“ Without a blow ?” cried Van Sweringen, 

“ Without a blow,” said Stuyvesant. 

A man who was standing in the road came 
up to them at this. ‘“ Mynheeren,” he asked, 
“is one of your company the Sheriff of New 
Amstel ?” 

“T am,” replied Van Sweringen. 
it to thee?” 

“ Naught to me, but all to thee,” replied the 
“The English have seized New 


“ What is 


man, simply. 
Amstel, taking all that was there to be taken, 
Sir Robert Carr hath plundered thy store and 
thine house, and hath given them both to his 
son.” 

Van Sweringen’s garments were powdered 
gray with the dust, and the dry mud from the 
water-pools clung in his hair. The foam of his 
horse’s nostrils was in spots upon his cheek. 
There was no color in his countenance, no 
luster in his eyes; his face was haggard. His 
horse’s head hung almost to the earth, and its 
knees tottered with weariness; its sunk flanks 
heaved; its eyes were glazed. Its rider sat 
upon its back as though he were a dead man. 
Down from the hill the flocks came bleating 
homeward ; from the fields beyond the orchards 
the cattle followed, lowing heavily. The town 
grew gray, and yellow candles began to peep. 
The glow was gone out of the western sky, and 
the whir of the locusts in the orchard failed, 
like the sound of a spinning-wheel whose treadle 
is left untrodden. 

Gerrit Van Sweringen drew himself up and 
looked wearily about him. “ Without a blow!” 
he said to himself, as if there were no one 
heard the man 

Then, drawing 
its 


near, and as if he had not 
who had just spoken to him. 
his sword from its scabbard, he kissed 
long, straight, splendid blade, and, with a sud- 
den burst of anguish, broke it in two across 
his knee; and standing as high as he could in 
his stirrups, he threw the pieces over the wall 
into the dusty meadow-grass. “Thy steel was 
for the Netherlands; my hands are for Van 
Sweringen.” 

Then all at once he stretched his hands out 
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before him, saying, in a piteous, choking voice, 


«] am ruined!” For at first he was thinking 
of himself; but now he thought of what the 
future meant to his wife and daughter. 


A VERY 
451.) 


DREW, ‘1 "VE 
(SEE PAGE 


‘*NOW, MASTER LEE,’ SAID SIMEON 


Thus Gerrit Van Sweringen came down to 
the city gate. The gates were closed and the 
guard was set. 

“Halt!” cried the sentry; “the word?” 

“| have no word,” said Van Sweringen. 

“ Are ye friend or foe?” said the sentry. 

“I know not,” answered Van Sweringen. “I 
was the Sheriff of New Amstel: I am what ye 


” 


and those like ye have made me. 


STRANGE 
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soldier stared at him through the 


Next, a corporal came and stared; 


The 
twilight. 
then, turning his head away, coughed. 
God’s name, ride in,” said the sentinel, and 

Van 
in, 
When he had found 


‘In 


Sweringen rode 


the house where his 


he 
Bar- 


wife was 
went in quickly. 

De Barette, 
wife, was sitting at the 
‘** Barbara,” 


staying, 


bara his 
window. 
he said, “ I amruined !” 
and there stopped, for 
his throat was choking. 

She looked up with 
™ Yes, 
Gerrit,” said she, “I 
had heard of it. ‘They 
cannot say that I mar- 


a placid face. 


ried thee for thy money 
any more!” and with 
that she laughed very 
softly. 

“ But I am a beggar, 

3arbara; they have 
taken everything that 
I owned,” he cried. 
“TJ have not a guilder 
to my name; I am 
brought to beggary.” 

“ Nay, then, what of 
that ?” she said, rising 
and laying her slender, 
firm hands on his shoul- 
ders. “Art still the 
man thou wast before. 
rich in 





I am just as 

dear heart, as 

ever | To be 

ruined without fault of thine own, there is no 
disgrace. Be comforted; be comforted!” 

But he could not be comforted, for his heart 
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was. 


was bitter within him, and heavy as a stone in 
his breast. His empty scabbard rattled mock- 
ingly as he moved to and fro, and the shadows 
in the room seemed gibbering at the misfortune 
that had come upon him. He threw himself 
down in a chair by the fireside and stared 
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into the ashes with a face that was white with 
despair. 

His wife came and sat down beside him. 
“ Gerrit, as for me,” she said, “it matters not 
one whit. I gave up home and everything to 
go with thee. I knew not whither our way 
should run, nor what should betide. I gave 
over all to be with thee; and here am I— 
with thee. I ask no more, being satisfied. 
Once was I poor; I am poor again. Dear 
heart, what doth it matter? A woman would 
rather have her own way with the man she 
truly loves than to run through a rain of guilders 
with an apron to catch them in, Gerrit, and I 
am satisfied. Laugh at me an thou wilt, dear 
heart, but I am satisfied.” 

But he looked at her as a wounded dog 
might look at one who strokes its head. The 
deeper the heart the deeper the hurt; and he 
was no shallow man. He looked at her, but 
he could not speak. He arose, instead, and 
walked the floor, for his bitterness was very 
great. “Be not impatient with me,” he said; 
“JT shall be comforted after a while. But 
now!” and he struck at the empty air as though 
its sheer emptiness mocked him. “ Lost; it is 
all, all lost!” he cried out in a tone of agony. 
“ All lost, and I have worked so hard!” ‘Then 
he came and sat down again by the hearth, 
with his face hidden in his hands. 
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His wife was sitting on one side, and Dorothy 
on the other, sitting upon a foot-stool and lean- 
ing on his knee; and “ Father,” said Dorothy, 
“we are here in the darkness with thee, mother 
and I. We do not mind poverty, father dear: 
so do not mind it thus terribly for us. Poverty 
is nothing. We shall take a very little house, 
and mother shall do the weaving, and | shall 
do the darning and spin ;— oh, how I can spin ! 
—and I shall gather wild hops for the brewing, 
and nuts and berries in the wood with the poor 
girls that I know; and we women shall cook, 
and thou shalt work by the day, and we shall 
save stuiver by stuiver until the stockings are 
full again.” 

“And thou shalt win thy way, Gerrit, de- 
spite this great misfortune,” said Juffrouw Van 
Sweringen, steadfast in her own father’s un- 
swerving faith. ‘ No sparrow falleth but God’s 
eye sees it. Thou hast Dorothy and me; and 
Dorothy and I have thee. Love asks but lit- 
tle, Gerrit ; wilt not be comforted ?” 

While she spoke there was a sound in the 
street of voices and footsteps, and some one beat 
upon the stoop, then, stumbling up the steps, 
rapped heavily on the door, crying: “ What! 
Here! Donder and blitzen! are ye all as dead 
as door-nails, that ye keep your house so dark ?” 

They all sat up suddenly, listening. The 
words came in a round, full, merry voice. 


(To be concluded.) 
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THE MUSIC OF THE MARSHES. 


AT the “burst of spring”—a day of sun- 
shine following several days of mist and rain — 
the marshes and watercourses become places 
of enchantment beyond picturing and describ- 
ing. ‘To be there and to enjoy them yourself 
is the only way to fully appreciate them. 

On yonder hillside the snow is rapidly melt- 
ing. Innumerable rills are hastening down to 
join the swollen brook that chatters and sings 

Over stony ways, 
In little sharps and trebles. 

Everywhere are youth and joy—our most 
fitting companions. As Thoreau expresses it: 

“ Willows and alders along watercourses all 
alive these mornings, and ringing with the trills 
and jingles and warbles of birds, even as the 
waters have lately broken loose and tinkle be- 
low —song-sparrows, blackbirds, not to 
mention robins, etc., etc.” 

The shining black suit, with red ep- 
aulets, of the blackbird is very con- 
spicuous among the white fluffi- 
ness of the willows. We may main- 
tain that the song is o-a-/éé, or 
king-quér-réé or gurgle-é, and, 
in any case, it is evidently a 
most fitting accompaniment to 
the brook. Farther up the 
stream you see the song-spar- 
row, with its conspicuous black 
spot on its breast. Its varied 
“sprayey songs” are an impor- 
tant part of the marsh 
music. Add the songs of 
bluebirds, robins, and the 
laughter of the young folks, 

and all is complete. 
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Smooth  Stag-horn 
sumac sumac. 


“HATS” IN SUMMER—“ BAREHEADED” IN 
WINTER. 


WHEN shrubs and trees are bare, many inter- 
esting things may be learned from the position of 
the leaf-scars. Cut a hickory twig, and note how 
the buds are situated at the upper margin of each 
leaf-scar. ‘This is the arrangement of leaf and 
bud on branches and twigs of many other trees 
and shrubs with which we are most familiar. 

But examine a branch of our smooth sumac 
and of the stag-horn sumac, which grow on 
rocky hillsides, and you 
will find that the scars 
which mark the places 
where the bases of the leaf- 
stalks were attached swr- 
round the buds. This fact 
shows that the bases of the 
sumac leaf-stalks must have 
completely covered the 
buds during their growth. 

Search the ground be- 
neath the shrubs for dry 
leaf-stalks during the win- 
ter and early spring, and 
you will find that each one 
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has a small cavity at its base just the shape of 
the pointed bud. If you had examined the 
branches late last summer or in early autumn you 
would have seen that there was not a single bud 
exposed on the new growth of sumac. The 
bushes appear to have made no provision then 
for next year’s growth. But this was not the 
case. If you had broken a green leaf-stalk 
from the branch and examined it carefully, even 
with the naked eye, you would have seen 
a tiny bud in its enlarged base. The next 
year’s stems develop laterally so as to form 
branches that remind us, in both species of the 





THE SMOOTH SUMACS ON THE SUNNY SIDE OF AN OLD WALL. 
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sumac, of the antlers of a stag, although only the 
rough sumac is commonly called “ stag-horn.” 

It is interesting to note that the hollow base 
of each leaf-stalk is lined with soft down like the 
nap on a fur hat, which protects the bud until 


it is full grown. This can easily be observed 
by snapping off some of the dry leaf-stalks 
which have clung to the branches. After the 
frosts of autumn the red stalks fell away and 
exposed the soft pointed buds. It is sur- 
prising how quickly this was effected. One 
day the smooth sumacs on the sunny side of an 
old wall were a mass of color; the next the 
leaves had vanished and the branches were 
covered with buds as if by magic. In bleak, 
exposed places the leaf-stalks often cling a 
whole month longer than in protected places. 

Here is an unusual case of Mother Nature’s 
protecting the bud very carefully during the 
summer, until it is fully grown, and then taking 
off the fur-lined “hat.” By reason of its warm 
covering of furry scales this bud can withstand 
the cold and storms of winter as well 
as other buds that never have had 
such special protection. 

I never see these stems, with their 
hollow and fur-lined ends, on the 
ground in cold weather without think- 
ing (and sometimes expressing it au- 
dibly), “ Little buds, why don’t you keep 
on your hats during this cold weather ?” 

W. C. KNOWLEs. 


““BINO” AND THE BABY. 


Tue young folks who really 
love their pet animals 
want to know how to 
keep them in health. 
Misleading books on 
this vital subject ad- f 
vocate a diet in which 
bread and milk flourishes, whereas there 
is nothing so deadly to all animals as 
bread and milk. All disease in pets 
can be traced to them. Let me take 
Bino and the baby as illustrations. Bino 
is a pinche, or cotton-head marmoset; a 
splendid coronet of white hair rises above 
her coal-black face. She dwelt in the tree- 
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tops of a Brazilian forest, where she lived upon 
insects, fruit, birds’ eggs, and, I am sorry 
to say, the young birds Na- 
ture has given her the power to sing so that 
she can lure her prey to their deaths. But 
when I found Bino she was tied to the plat- 
form of a snake-charmer, in the side-show of 
The stifling, peanut-laden air, the 


themselves. 


a circus. 
banging brass band, the staring crowd, and, 
worst of all, the snakes twisting about the form 
of her mistress, and darting hungry looks at 
Bino, had thrown her into a nervous panic, 
Her wild eyes and piercing screams went to 
my heart. I tried to buy her, but her mistress 
could not make up her mind to part with her 
then. One day, some months after our meet- 
ing, a box came to me by express. 
She was thin and her coat was 


In it was 
poor Bino. 
rusty. Four years ago that was; now she is fat 
and her fur shines with the gloss of health. 
This is the way that I feed her: 
always, all the year round, baked sweet pota- 
and 


bananas 
toes, every 
variety of fruit; 
grasshoppers, 
B crickets, ‘‘ moth 
millers,” June- 


bugs, live bait, 


and meal worms, 


which can 
be had of 
most bird- 
dealers, 
but 
cockroach 


not a 


nor a cro- 

ton-bug; 

eggs both raw and hard boiled, the meat 

of lobsters and crabs, and every day a 

scrap of raw beef, mutton, or chicken. 

But I never give her a crumb of bread 
nor a drop of milk. 

The baby 

Bino’s, nor did it belong 


was not 


to her species; but she 
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loved it, and it was “ride a cock-horse” all 
day long over the fences and up the trees with 
the baby on her back. When the 
teal mother cried for her child, 
good nurse Bino would come 
skirmishing in at the win- 
dow to give the baby 
back to its rightful, 
loving owner. 

Bino, the be- 
neficent, is 
head 


nurse in my hospi- 
tal; she soothes the 
patients, and whatever it 
is she says to them, they 
soon lose their fear of me. 
To cage a marmoset is like 
putting a fairy in a strait-jacket. I 
have a basket and a piece of flannel 
in which they curl up at night; this 
stands in a cage, and here they sleep fourteen 
good hours; after their breakfast of bananas I 
open the door, and off my little fairies go, to 
scale the walls of my room in winter, and to 
climb the tree-tops in summer. 

In the spring and summer Bino and her 
brothers are often frisking about in the top 
branches of a near-by elm-tree. Then, when I 
call to her she stops her play to answer, and 
her white topknot shines out from the leaves 
against the blue sky. Frequently she responds 
by her musical call, that seems like a clear and 
sweet, yet strange, song. 

JusTINE INGERSOLL. 


SOME OLD HOUSES. 


At the entrance to the harbor of San Pedro, 
in California, lies a little island known as Isla 
de los Muertos, or Dead Men’s Island. It is 
composed of layers of sand and clay full of 


fossil shells. 

Ages ago these mollusks were living on the 
old sea-bottom, and when they died their shells 
became buried in the sand and ooze, and cov- 
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ered by the accumulating sediment. As the 
ages rolled by, the slow but great movements of 


theearth’s 
old crust 
gradual- 
ly raised 
the sea- 
bottom 
above 
i J water so 
—_— 
i dry land. At 


the present time, 


it became 


the sea in storms is 
undermining the island, and 
the fossil shells are washed out and min- 
gled with the shells of living mollusks in 
the rock-pools which 
surround its base. 

It is here that a cu- 
rious and interesting 
incident takes place 
and the oldest houses 
of which I have any 
knowledge are to be 
found. The little her- 
mit-crabs, hunting for 
empty univalve shells 
in which to make 
their homes, seize the 





fossil ones as readily as 
the living, and scurry off, 
bearing upon their backs 
houses so old that, com- 
pared with them, the 
most ancient ruins of 
human habitations were 
built but yesterday. 
And these little houses 
of the hermit-crabs, al- LIVING HERMIT-CRABS IN 


THEIR ANCIENT HOUSES - 


though so old, are not rossm setts 





in ruins or decay, but 
as strong and perfect to their minutest detail 
as when occupied by their original owners, per- 
haps two hundred thousand years ago! 

J. Howarp WILson. 
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THE WHITE BIRCHES IN THE WINTER WOODS. 


Under the trees in the foreground you can see the scales and seeds, like dirt, on the snow 
them closely, preferably with the aid of a pocket-microscope or reading-glass. 


farmer with his load of birch and other wood for fuel. 
“MIMIC SNOW-BIRDS.” 


Many seeds are scattered by the winter 
storms, and forest-planting goes on in the 
woods long before we dream of gardening. 
When the logs are hauled in from the woods, 
many of our country boys and girls have no- 
ticed small brown specks clinging to the snowy 
sticks. Examine a brown bit, and you will find 


“a 


it a veritable miniature “‘ snow-bird”—in shape, 


at least. Head, wings, and tail are all there. 

If you wish to know where this strange little 
brown flock came from, follow the sled back 
to the snowy woods, where the men are chop- 
ping, and somewhere near you will surely find a 
white birch tree hung with dark-brown cones, 
the fruited catkins of last spring. 

Shake one of the cone-bearing branches, and 


To know their real form, examine 
Dimly in the distance, at the right, you can see the 
thousands of brown specks, like those brought 
home to the wood-pile, will sail over the snow. 
These specks are the small scales which cover 
the little seeds of the birch-tree. The tiny 
yellow seeds are harder to find than their bird- 
like coverings, for they 

are lighter, and are borne 

away on their wings. 


=} 


THE BIRD-LIKE SCALES THAT COVER THE 
SEEDS IN THE WHITE-BIRCH CONE 


y 


the on the 


" branches have lost part of their 


Some of cones 
seeds, and have stiff, straight ends. 
Pinch the bottom of a perfect cone, 
and you will soon discover a method of scatter- 
ing seeds as marvelous as that of the witch-hazel. 
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In ripening, the rows of seeds with their bird- 
like coverings have loosened from the stem of 
the cone, and are now held together by the 


THE SMALL CONES ON A BRANCH OF WHITE 


contact and pressure. The one 
hard scale at the end unlocks the 
Touch that and the whole 
flock of seeds takes flight as if we 
had unlocked the door of a cage 
and real birds were gladly escaping 
from their captivity. 

The sturdy black birch scatters 
its seeds in a similar manner. One 
winter day I saw a hungry little 


secret. 


. 
THE YELLOW 


SEEDS OF THE 
WHITE BIRCH 


brown bird opening this small 


storehouse of seeds with its bill. 
we, i 


“WE WILL WRITE TO ST. NICHOLAS ABOUT IT.” 


KEEPING THE EYES OPEN IN WINTER WOODS. 
ParK HILL, YONKERS, N. Y. 

DEAR St. NICHOLAS: I have been interested in Nature 
and Science since it was first issued, and now I look 
for the department one of the first things when I 
open a new number. My mother also is greatly 
pleased with it, as she is a great lover of nature, 
and she wants me to tell you of the walk we 
took this morning through the winter woods. 

The wood road was badly cut up by the rains, 
and we had a good opportunity to study the 
formation and growth of river systems. 

We noticed that the tiny streams carried grains 
of sand, and that when they curved and twisted 
they cut away the little banks on the outer curve 
and deposited the sand, or earth, on the inner 
curve, making one side sloping and the other 
steep. This was because the current was slower 
on the inner side and could not carry such a heavy 
load. There were many little streams that fi- 
nally united in one. 

In one place I noted that two little streams 
left a point of earth where they united, and be- 
cause one was swifter than the other it cut its 
channel deeper and captured all the water, and 
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so the other one dried up; we observed that there were 
tiny falls and rapids in some parts, so it resembled a 
young river like the St. Lawrence. 
Again 
stream 
The first was clear, like the 
Mississippi, and the other, 


we Saw one 


joining another. 


like the Missouri, emptied 

into it a stream of yellow 
mud that discolored one side of the stream for 
some distance. 

The brook foamed madly over the stones 
along by the old road, and farther down spread 
‘out now and then into broad pools in the flat 
places. On both sides were touches of bright 
green in the grasses, clovers, and fivefingers. 


BIRCH. 


All around were chestnut-trees, whose bark, we saw, 
was very rough and deeply furrowed; we learned that 
the reason was, the interior of trees grew faster each 
year than the bark, and so the bark was cracked open 
When 
we found a stump we counted the rings to see how old 


instead of being smooth like birches and others. 


it was; we noticed how wide the rings were, and did 
not wonder that their growth had split the bark. 

By the brook and in the woods were tall, graceful, 
dry flowers, of all shades of brown, that looked so pretty 
against the dark trunks of the trees. 

It is very pleasant to discover for myself the curious 
things I read about in your department. I find that our 
walks are much more interesting since I have begun 
to keep my eyes open. 

Sincerely yours, 
MABEL M. JOHNS. 

The outer bark is dead, and is thus merely a 
protecting overcoat. A ring of wood is formed 
each year under the bark, and there is also 
a similar new growth in the bark. The part 
next to the wood grows woody. Botanists call 


P. ba 
ay omere 
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The little streams in the wood road and down the banks, after a severe 
rain-storm, often form ‘‘ river systems” in miniature. 


outer dead layer, like the beech, that makes it difficult 
for the boys to keep their jack-knives in their pockets. 


EARLY SPRING OBSERVATIONS IN A WALK BY THE RIVER. 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
DEAR ST. NICHOLAS: It rained very hard one day last spring, 
so we had no school. In the morning I went down to the river 
to watch the boats break the ice. One of 
ASTERS, GOLDENROD, AND WILD CARROT. the boats broke her propeller near a place 
The stems are dry and the seeds fluffy and persis- “ : .” _ 
tent. Thus we frequently find the beautiful remnants called Blow Hole, and had to be taken 
of last year’s flora, even into the early spring. to New London for repairs. I walked away 
up-river to the “ Crook,’ just to watch the 
ice rushing down-stream. The river kept 
the cylinder of wood grows larger rising all the morning. 
: As I was walking along I heard a tap- 
and the tube of bark must expand, ; 

. : ping, and looking up, I saw a white- 
thus causing the tissues of bark to breasted nuthatch. He was running down 
be under constant tension. Profes- the trunk of an old oak. I never saw any- 
sor Bailey tells us that “it has been thing except a fly that can do the things 
ascertained that the pressure is as he can. I like to watch him better than 

any other woodpecker. 
much as fifty pounds to a square y ery aa 
: ” J : ce ; A little farther on up the “ Little Riv- 
inch.” It is interesting to note the alll Dialed piel in te o tee 
various forms in which the bark of hay, and just then I saw a muskrat 
breaks, tears, splits, or peels off. swim off up-stream. I found by poking 
No one would think of cutting around that there were signs of rats 
initials in splitting, tearing thick near the straw, and I worked away till 

als ‘ g, tee , 
’ ‘ I got the top off, and there were three 
dead bark like that on an old 
, little muskrats. Their eyes were not 
chestnut-tree. It is the smooth _ Photographed directly from the end 


é view of a piece of chestnut wood to Open. I put the straw back as care- 
bark, where there is almost no _ show a section of the annual rings. — fully as I could, and left them alone. 


this inner bark the “liber.” Thus 
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I got very wet, but 
I enjoyed the morn- 
ing very much. 

On my way home 
I found some Christ- 
mas ferns, as green 
as in the summer. 
And when I went to 
pick them I found 
the new fronds all 
ready to uncurl. 
They looked very 
warm and nice, with 
a fuzzy blanket of 
whitish brown over 
them. 

So good-by, Sr. 
NICHOLAS. It will 
soon be time for the 
next number. And 
I like the Nature and Science part 
One of your readers, 

ASA STOWE (age 14). 


“Hello, hello, you down there! I ’m 
the nuthatch. Who are you?” 
I shall be glad. 


so much. 


The white-breasted nuthatch hammers and 
pecks away at the bark much like a woodpecker, 
but is not considered a member of the wood- 
pecker family, but of the somewhat similar 
nuthatch family. It is very amusing to watch 
its acrobatic antics, and one can’t help laughing 
to see it stretch out from the tree, head down- 
ward, and peer inquisitively, as if to say, “‘ Don’t 
you think I am a funny bird? What are you 
here for, anyway?” It can run along 
on the under side of the limb as easily 


THE CHRISTMAS FERNS IN THE WOODS IN EARLY SPRING 
In the summer the tronds are nearly erect; in the winter they “hug” closely to the ground, forming green 
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as on the upper side, and down the tree as well 
as up. Indeed, it seems even to prefer the 
under-side and head-downward 
searching for insects in the bark. 


methods of 


The woodpecker well may despair of this feat — 
Only the fly with you can compete. 

So much is clear; but I fain would know 

How you can so recklessly, fearlessly, go, 

Head upward, head downward, is it all one to you ? 
Zenith and nadir the same in your view ? 


Audubon and some later ornithologists tell 
us that the nuthatch sleeps head downward. 


It surely spends much of the day in that posi- 


tion or hanging to the under side of a branch, 
like a fly to the ceiling. 

Our young folks, in their visits to the woods 
in early spring, will please notice that the last 
year’s fronds of the Christmas fern are still 
fresh and green, and that 
“low down among them, 
curled up like young 
caterpillars, are 
the young 
fronds.” 


THE YOUNG 
FRONDS. 


rosettes that are all the more beautiful from their sharp contrast with the bare trees and shrubs, and the brown 


dead leaves covering the ground. 
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** HEADING FOR MARCH BY RHEINHOLD PALENSKI, AGE 17. (WINNER OF FORMER PRIZES.) 


HOPE. 
BY AGNES CHURCHILL LACY (AGE 14). 
(Gold Badge.) 

Atas! the low-hung wintry clouds 
Have dimmed the fair blue skies. 
Nay, wait a day; the sun’s bright ray 
Shall break those chains of misty gray ; 
Grieve not,’’ bright Hope replies. 

Alas! the flowers are faded, dead; 
The fairest ever die. 
Not so, dear one; they only sleep. 
Their beauty, fragrance, still they keep, 
Snow-covered as they lie.”’ 


Alas! the birds that sweetly sang 

Have left each ice-bound tree. 
But now ’mongst tropic boughs they sing, 
And soon the silver-footed spring 

Will bring them back to thee.” 


MARCH is the doorway to spring; yet winter lingers 


long on the threshold, and makes a great bluster about 
going. Sometimes when we think he has gone alto. 
gether he suddenly runs back, sticks his head in, and 
says, “‘Booh-h!” just as ‘mischievous boys do when 


they want to frighten us. Only we have grown so used 
to the open door of March, and the way winter tries to 
scare us by running in and out, that we only laugh and 
remember that April is on the way, and we must not 
deny the old fellow a few childish pranks before he 
says good-by. 

There are a great many good contributions this month 
—good drawings, good poems, good stories. It is a 
great pleasure to the League editor to note the rapid 
strides made by some of the members, and the slower 
but no less sure progress of others. In no other organi- 
zation or school are so many talented, earnest children as 
in the St. Nicholas League—so many faithful, industri- 
ous workers. And they are.unselfish, too. It is the 
rarest thing that there is a 











word of complaint even 
from thosewho havestriven 
longest and with no result. 
Almost without exception, 
our members realize that 
they are young, with their 
lives before them; that the 
greatest reward of their 
effort is in the effort itself 
and the improvement and 
growth which each sincere 
endeavor brings. They 
have faith, too, that if their 
talent is worthy they will, 
with perseverance, succeed 
in time. And they are 
right: every contribution 
that is properly prepared 
and submitted is carefully 
considered, and no really 
good work is denied a place 
on the roll of honor, even 
when it does not quite win 
a place on the list of prize- 
winners. 

There are many things 
to be considered in making 
the prize selections and 
those for publication. A 
number of good stories 
were put aside this time 








**FROM LIFE.”” BY YVONNE JEQUIER, AGE 16. 


(CASH PRIZE.) 


because they were not 
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“ My Narrow Escape,” but the narrow escape of some 
. Others were excluded because they were 


other person. ' 
too long, or on both sides of the paper, or were not 
proper! ndorsed, or failed to bear the author’s age; 
and some good stories dealt directly with Christmas or 
Fourth of July, and these would not do for March at 
all. As for poems, there were oversights in these too, 
and one very pretty stanza went 
all awry at the end by trying to 
rhyme ‘‘leaves” with ‘‘ wreaths,” 


which won’t do at all unless you 
pronou it ‘‘ reaves,”’ and only 
very little folks would do that. 

The new competition for chap- 
ters has already attracted much 
attention, and bids fair to be one 
of the most important League 
features yet undertaken. It closes 
March 31, and there is still a 
month in which to organize a 
chapter and get up a “‘ prize en- 
tertainment,’’ and those who have 
been procrastinating will find that 
a great deal may be done in a 
month if they will begin immedi- 
ately and move swiftly during the 
coming weeks. For the benefit 
of those who did not see the Feb- 
ruary number, this Chapter Prize 
Offer is repeated in full on the 
last League page. 


PRIZE-WINNERS, COMPE. 
riTION No. 27. 

In making the awards, contrib- 
utors’ ages are considered, 

Verse. Gold badges, Agnes 
Churchill Lacy (age 14), 924 N. 
24th St., St. Joseph, Mo., and 
Teresa Cohen (age 9), 1709 Lin- 
den Ave., Baltimore, Md. 

Silver badges, Theodora Maud North (age 11), Edger- 
ton, Wis., and Harold R. Norris (age 9), lvoryton, Conn. 

Prose. Gold badges, Helen L. Collins (age 17), 320 
Classon Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y., and Katharine L. Whitin 
(age 14), Whitinsville, Mass. 

Silver badges, Mary M. B. Arbuckle (age 16), Cranch 
St., Quincy, Mass., Madeleine Fuller McDowell (age 8), 
care of H. B. McDowell, Lawrence Park, Bronxville, 
N. Y., and Ernest H. Wood (age 14), 5601 Madison 
Ave., Chicago, III. 

DRAWING. Cash prize, Yvonne Jequier (age 16), 
Faubourg du Crét 5, Neuchatel, Switzerland. 

Gold badges, Hazel May Matthews (age 12), 260 Can- 
field Ave. West, Detroit, Mich., and Percy Jamieson 
(age 17), Morgan Park, IIl. 

Silver badges, Arthur D. Fuller (age 12), 80 Court 


“*FROM LIFE.” 





BY PERCY JAMIESON, AGE 17. 
(GOLD BADGE.) 
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St., Exeter, N. H., and William J. Henderson (age 16), 
74 Drew Ave., Woodhaven, N. Y. 

PHOTOGRAPHY. Gold badge, Irene F. Wetmore (age 
14), 555 W. 159th St., New York City. 

Silver badges, Fannie H. Bickford (age 15), White 
Hills, Shelton, Connecticut, and Catherine E. Con- 
don (age 9), Everett, Massachusetts. 

WILD-ANIMAL AND BirD PuHo- 
TOGRAPHY. First prize, ‘‘ Adi- 
rondack Deer,”’ by John Schiess 
(age 14), 20 Ellery St., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. Second prize, ‘* Wild 
Ducks,” by Clarence Hauthaway 
(age 15), 1043 Beacon St., Brook- 
line, Mass. Third prize, ‘* Wild 
Duck,” by Dean M. Kennedy 
(age 14), Madison, S. D. 

PUZZLE-MAKING. Gold badge, 
Sara Lawrence Kellogg (age 15), 
Ridley Park, Pa. 

Silver badges, Richard Ellis 
(age 11), 8 Audubon Place, New 
Orleans, La., and Kendall Morse 
(age 12), 49 Spring St., Carbon- 
dale, Pa. 

PUZZLE-ANSWERS. Gold 
badges, John W. Fisher, Jr. (age 
15), 624 Pk. Pl., Brooklyn, N. Y., 
and Ernest Gregory (age 10), 8 
Spring St., Marblehead, Mass. 

Silver badges, Fred H. Lahee 
(age 17), 152 Harvard St., Brook- 
line, Mass., and Daisy Germain 
Deutsch (age 13), 231 E. 122d 
St., New York City. 


HOPES FULFILLED. 
BY TERESA COHEN (AGE Q). 
(Gold Badge.) 
THE trees once more are clothed 
in leaves and buds, 
The snow has melted from the meadow drear ; 
The sparrow on the branches to his mate 
Chirps forth his hope that spring will 
here. 


soon be 


The ice chains of the glistening brook are gone, 
The earth again is clothed in grass so green; 

Above the verdure, sparkling with the dew, 
Bright butterflies and humming bees are seen. 


Now shine like stars amid the grass the flowers; 
The woods with sweetest melodies now ring, 
For all the birds have, with the 

sweetest songs, 
Come back to hail the com- 
ing of the spring. 
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Vor. XXIX.— 59. 


BY ARTHUR D. FULLER, AGE 12. 


(SILVER BADGE.) 
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tle gasps of fright. She no 
doubt expected t id me 
buried beneath a miass of 
lath and mortar. 

But I met her w a reas. 
suring smile and tr nphant 
wave of the magazine. 

**Oh, mama,” ejacu- 
lated after a moment of med- 
itation, ‘‘ would n’t you cal] 
that a ‘ narrow escape’?” 


WHAT I HOPE 
BY HAROLD R. 
(AGE 9). 

(Silver Badg 

HOPE the birds will come 
this spring, 

And sing their very best; 

hope the grass and straw 
they bring 

Will build a pretty nest. 


I hope the flowers will be as 
sweet 

As ever they can 

hope that every bud will 





‘*A CHILLY DAY.”’ BY IRENE F. WETMORE, AGE 14. 


MY NARROW ESCAPE. 
BY HELEN L. COLLINS (AGE 17). 
(Gold Badge. ) 

‘‘ On, dear,” I sighed, turning over the pages of the 
St. NICHOLAS, and gazing sadly at the prize competi- 
tion for December, ‘* what horrid luck I always have! 
Nothing ever happens to me. As for a ‘ narrow es- 
cape ’—’’ and I shook my head dismally. 

Then I thought and thought, and ran over, mentally, 
every phase of my life from babyhood up. There were 
plenty of events and adventures, but no “‘ narrow es- 
cape. 

In this meditative mood my eyes wandered upward, 
resting on along disfiguring crack which ran the length 
of the ceiling. A looker-on would have 
thought I was drawing inspiration from 
that source. 

Just then a gust of wind swept around 
the corner of the house, slamming unfas- 
tened blinds together, and sending the soot 
down the chimney. 

My thoughts were far from ‘‘ human 
ken,”’ and but for a slight movement along 
the crack I might not be alive to tell this 
tale. 

“Mercy!” I exclaimed, coming quickly 
back to things material. ‘‘ Has n’t the land- 
lord done that job yet? I say, mama,” — 
she was in the next room, —‘‘I do believe 
the ceiling will fall before the day is over. 

I ’m going to get out.” 

Thereupon I shoved St. NICHOLAS un- 
der an arm, and made a “‘ bee-line ”’ for the 
door. 

Barely had I crossed the threshold when, 
bang! boom! down crashed a yard or more 
of plastering amid a choking dust which 
would equal a sand-storm of the Great 


bloom 


GOLD BADGE.) . 
( Upon the cherry-tree. 


I hope that school will soon be done, 
And our vacation here; 

I hope that this springtime will be 
The best time of the year. 


MY NARROW ESCAPE. 
BY KATHARINE L. WHITIN (AGE 14). 
(Gold Badge.) 

THIS summer we were in Paris during the French 
national holiday, the 14th of July. 

In the lower part of the city and in the Latin Quarter 
the peasants dance in the streets and squares, and as we 
thought that it would be great fun to see the dancing, 
we drove down there after dinner. 








Sahara. 


Mother ran out into the hall, giving lit- “A CHILLY 





DAY.”” BY FANNIE H. BICKFORD, AGE 15 (SILVER BADGE.) 
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“ADIRONDACK DEER.”” BY JOHN SCHIESS, AGE i4. (FIRST PRIZE, 


**WILD-ANIMAL PHOTOGRAPH.”’) 


All the public buildings were illuminated, and after 
driving around for a while we found ourselves in a large 
square in which many narrow streets terminated. In 
the square were merry-go-rounds, and people dancing. 

After watching the people for a while we started for 
the Latin Quarter. After trying about eight dirty little 
streets, and being turned back by the people continually, 
we finally found ourselves in such a narrow alley that it 
was impossible to turn around and almost impossible to 
go ahead, as a mob blocked the way. 

During this time we were called ‘‘ Big Vegetables” 
and other complimentary names, for the peasants 
thought that we were French aristocrats, as we were in 
a private carriage, and as the peasants hate the aristoc- 
racy, they thought that we had no right in their part of 
the city. 

On asking 
the mob, he said that he would try, and jumping down 
from his box, he started to lead the horses through the 
crowd. Immediately some men jumped on the back of 
the carriage and commenced to shake it so hard that we 
thought it would tip over, while the mob shouted to us 
togoback. At last we got through the crowd of people, 
but almost instantly we ran into 
another mob, which bade fair to 
be much worse than the former. 

Just as we were about to break 
through it, somebody told my 
cousin to take his hat off. He 
took it off and, standing upon 
the seat, shouted, ‘‘ Vive la Re- 
publique!” Then the leader 
shouted, ‘‘ Passez, passez!”” and 
the people drew back, letting us 
pass. 

After that we used the same 
method in getting through 
crowds, and even knocked tables 
over without a murmur from any 
one. 

I was very glad to have had 
this experience, as it showed the 


excitable nature of the French ‘* WILD DUCK.” BY DEAN M. KENNEDY, AGE 14 
people, and it is highly probable (THIRD PRIZE, “‘ WILD-ANIMAL PHOTOGRAPH.”’) 


that we would have been seriovsly injured if 
my cousin had not taken his hat off and shouted 
for the republic. 


THE HOPES OF THE WIND FAIRIES. 
BY THEODORA MAUD NORTH (AGE I1), 
( Silver Badgi ) 


THE good little fairies that dwell in the wind, 
What are they hoping to-day? 

I think they are hoping the rain-clouds to send 
To the farmer along their broad way. 


Over the country they frolicking go 
To the ocean with even sweep. 

They steady the waves that are dashing so high, 
And they smooth them and rock them to sleep. 


’T is the bad little fairies that dwell in the wind 
That roll them and make them dash high ; 
And the good little fairies a cooling breeze send, 

And to lull them they try and they try. 


The bad little fairies that dwell in the wind, 
What are ¢hey hoping to-day? 

Perhaps they are hoping a cyclone to send 
To blow all the houses away. 








“*WILD DUCKS ’ BY CLARENCE L. HAUTHAWAY, 


(SECOND PRIZE, ‘‘ WILD-ANIMAL PHOTOGRAPH.”’) 
MY NARROW ESCAPE. 


BY MARY M. B. ARBUCKLE 
(AGE 16). 
(Silver Badge.) 

ALTHOUGH now over two years 
since the calamity, the loss of the 
passenger-boat the ‘‘ Portland ”’ 
is undoubtedly still fresh in many 
minds; but for the benefit of 
those who may not have such a 
good cause to remember the 
wreck as I, it will be interest- 
ing to know that the above- 
named was one of the passenger- 
boats which ply between Port- 
land, Maine, and Boston. 

Mama had promised me that 
in the autumn I might spend a 
few weeks with one of the dearest 
friends in the world, then living 
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in Portland. The journey 
on the boat occupies but one 
night; still I lacked confi- 
dence enough to start alone, 
and I was waiting and hop- 
ing to make the trip under 
the protecting care of an 
older person; and as Lucy 
had urged me in the strong- 
est terms to come, and the 
autumn was fast merging 
into winter and still no es- 
cort appeared, it was finally 
decided that I was to go 
alone. 

Upstairs in my own little 
den I was packing my trunk, 
thinking of dear Lue, and 
picturing her delight in the 
little gifts I was bringing 
her. At seven o’clock that 
evening I would start. I 
was roused from a happy 
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(Mar. 


The train left 
Maine, in the eve 
arrived in Montrea 
the next morning. 
there on a fast tra out 9 
A.M. I was with my aunt, 
her mother, and tw sins, 
and we were all vy 
in anticipation of 
journey. 

About eighteen n 
Montreal the track describes 
a sharp curve, and as we 
rounded it, the engi 
before him two fre t-cars 
andacaboose. It was atime 
for hasty action, and he set 
his brakes, did all he could 
to stop the train, and jumped. 
We in the cars were bliss- 
fully ignorant of our danger, 
and all we knew of it was 
the gripping of brakes, and 


tland, 
g, and 
inada, 
We left 


lerry 
oyful 


Ss from 


er Saw 








reverie by mama’s voice 
calling to me. 

Never thinking anything 
was amiss, I tripped down the stairs. There was mo- 
ther with an open letter in her hand, anxiety and con- 
cern written in every lineament of her countenance. 

““ Mary,” she said gently, ‘‘I ’m afraid you must 
postpone your visit, as Aunt Ellen is quite ill and wishes 
me to come to her at once. I fear her illness is serious, 
dear,” she added, quickly noting the keen disappoint- 
ment in my face, ‘‘and I think I had better go. You will 
have to be the little housekeeper during my absence.” 

Mother was sympathetic and kind, but words cannot 
describe my disappointment after all the preparations. 
Imagine my mingled horror and thankfulness when we 
learned next day that the Portland and all its passengers 
had been lost that very night! 


**A CHILLY DAY.” 


MY NARROW ESCAPE. 


BY ERNEST H. WOOD (AGE 14). 








Illustrated by the Author. 
(Silver Badge. 
Ir was last fall, on the Grand Trunk Railway, that I 


had my first ‘‘narrow escape.” I was coming from my 
Eastern home in Maine to live in Chicago, and had 
chosen the Grand Trunk as the means of transportation. 


BY CATHERINE E 
(SILVER BADGE.) 


then the crash. No one was 
injured in our Pullman 
except the porter, who 
the head from violent con- 


CONDON, AGE 9g. 


received a hard blow on 
tact with a mirror. 

Some one investigated, and announced that the engine 
had left the track. I immediately left the train with my 
camera, and went forward to view the ruin. I found that 
the engine had plowed its way through the caboose, re 
ducing it to kindling-wood, and overturning and smash- 
ing the two freight-cars. These had been completely 
torn from the trucks, and granite gravestones, wit! 
which they were filled, were scattered about, grim sug- 
gestions of what might have happened had the accident 
been more serious. The two passenger-cars in the rear 
of our engine had left the track. 

Wrecking-crews soon arrived, and built a track 
around the wrecked engine, which we passed about three 
and one half hours after the time of the accident. 

It seems the cars had broken loose from the rear of a 
freight, and the rear brakeman had been sent back to 
flag our train, but had neglected his duty. When our 
engineer spied the cars, we were going about fifty miles 
an hour, and had he not acted promptly, there is no 
telling how great a catastrophe might have occurred. 

A collection was taken and presented to him as a tes- 
timonial of our thanks for his bravery. 


THE HOPES OF TEDDY. 
BY ROSCOE ADAMS (AGE 13). 
‘*T HOPE,” said Master Teddy, 
‘* That when I am a man 
I ’ll sail across the great wide sea, 
And visit queer Japan. 
*ll take a kodak with me, 
And if I get a chance 
ll take some pictures of the scenes 
That I shall see in France. 
ll go and visit Egypt, 
For mama says she thinks 
I ’d like to see the Pyramids, 
And that great stone face, the Sphinx. 


**T ’ll take along my overcoat, 
Felt boots, and sealskin cap, 
For I ’m going up to the frigid zone, 
Where you ’d freeze without a wrap. 





ST. 


‘*T ll take my mama with me, 
And every place we stay 
Will be the very nicest, 
And not a cheap café. 


**°T is true I ’m only hoping; 
But Grandma Preston said 
She knew the day when people 
Made Hope their daily bread.” 


A NARROW ESCAPE. 
MADELEINE FULLER MCDOWELL (AGE 8). 
( Silz er Badge. ) 

I was spending the summer with my mother and my 
four-year-old brother that this terrible event happened 
that I am going to relate. Everybody knows the awful 
thunder-storms that occur in those wild hills in the 
Catskills. 

It was one of these that struck our little house on 

the lonely mountain-side. At that time I was only six 
years old. 
“ | was sitting in the little sitting-room, where my nurse 
was reading to me. My 
mother was resting in her 
room, and told us nct to 
disturb her. My little bro- 
ther was so young that he 
forgot her request, and ran 
upstairs to her room. Of 
course this woke her up, 
and knowing that it was 
impossible to sleep, she sat 
up and started to play with 
him. Just then a flash of 
lightning came. 

My nurse and I were 
startled by the flash, and 
we found ourselves covered 
with plaster. My nurse 
dropped the book, and 
catching me in her arms, 
rushed to the door. 

It was a picture—my 
mother coming downstairs 
with my brother, in a white 
dressing-gown, and a face 
as white as snow. My 
nurse and I stood at the 
door, covered with plaster. 
My mother said, ‘‘ Do not 
cry, dear; it is all over.” 

I replied, ‘‘ I am only crying because I am glad that 
we have escaped.” 

From the other door came a woman and her husband 
and her children. We often look back and laugh at the 
droll picture we must have made, all looking so frightened 
and white. 

All but two rooms were seriously damaged, and many 
bricks and shingles fell from the roof. 

Upstairs we found that my mother’s room was filled 
with smoke, and that the plaster was torn off the sides 
of the room. 

We also found that a hole as big as your head had 
been made by the lightning in the headboard of her bed, 
and the damage elsewhere was serious. 

Her watch was thrown across the room, and her bead- 
chain burned to a cinder. If my brother had not waked 
his mother up she would not have sat up in bed, and 
would have been killed. Do you not think it was a nar- 
row escape? 


NICHOLAS 


“A CHILLY NIGHT.” 
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THE GOLDFISH’S HOPE. 
BY MARGUERITE M. HILLERY (AGE 14). 
(Winner of former prizes.) 
SalpD a sparkling goldfish to a trout, 
As they swam in the water blue, 


**T often wish that my golden scales 
Were of quite a different hue. 


**T used to wonder, when I was young, 
Why fishes were not alike: 
Why the shad and the whale were not the same, 
And the salmon and smelt and pike. 


‘* But now I am glad we are as we are; 
For if we were all the same 
I would not aspire to a different form 
Or a vastly different name. 


‘* But still I have hopes that I may grow 
To a whale, as the years roll by; 
I do not know how they act or live, 
But certainly I could try.” 





BY WENDELL R. MORGAN, AGE 17. 
‘* My friend,” said the trout, with a solemn air, 
** Just listen to what I say. 
You ’d better become a good goldfish 
Than a very poor whale some day.” 


MY NARROW ESCAPE. 
BY SARAH DAVIS (AGE 13). 


ONE Sunday in May my cousin and I started after 
dogwood. We were accustomed to go on tramps of this 
kind. 

The place where we went after our flowers was 
owned by an old man who was very choice of his “‘ botany- 
trees,’’ as he called the dogwood-trees. 

He would let nobody take any dogwood if he could 
help it, and, to impress people with this idea, he often 
appeared with his gun and made threats of a serious 
nature. 

On this particular day we tied our horse to a fence at 
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**A CHILLY DAY.” BY NATALIE BIRD KIMBER, AGE 17. 


a little distance from his house, so that he could not see 
our horse and untie him. 

We reached the place where the dogwood grows with- 
out being seen ; and Marguerite, my cousin, had climbed 
the tree, and was getting down quite a bit of dogwood. 
This lay on the ground, and very soon an 
old cow saw it, and thought that she would 
like to taste some; so she came up and be- 
gan eating the blossoms, while I began 
throwing sticks at her. Unfortunately for 
us, she had a bell on, and as she ran away 
this began to jingle. Soon we heard the 
barking of a dog, and the old farmer 
telling us to get out of his botany-trees. 

We were now thoroughly fright- 
ened, and picked up our dogwood and 
ran behind some pine-trees which had 
lately been cut down. From here we 
had a good view of the old farmer, 
who had started back to his house. 

Now that he had his back turned we thought it was 
time to make our departure, for we were afraid he might 
get his gun. We picked up our dogwood and started to 
run. 

We had gone but a little distance when we came 
to a stream which ran through the place. This was 
filled with tree-trunks, logs, and boards. We crossed 
over on these, and made our escape without getting our 
feet wet, and soon reached our horse. We found that 
we had all our dogwood, and we were not much the 
worse for our sudden departure. 

We still think we had quite a narrow escape ; but often 
enjoy a good laugh when we think how excited the good 
old man became at the prospect of injury to his botany- 
trees. 

THE BEST HOPE. 

BY MABEL STARK (AGE I4). 
*T was the night before St. Patrick’s day. 
They sat by the fireside, cheery and gay. 
Now,” said papa, ‘‘ you children may 
All have a wish for St. Patrick’s day.” 
** I wish,” said Alice, ‘‘ a book like Kate’s.”’ 
**T wish,” said John, ‘‘ for a pair of skates.’ 
“*T hope,” said Hal, ‘‘ for a brand-new sled.” 
**T want a top,”’ said little Ned. 


’ 






“ PROM LIFE.”” BY LOULOU SLOET VAN 
OLDRUITENBORGH, AGE 15. 


“6 


Now all have wished but little May. 

What does she want for St. Patrick’s day?” 
Then up spoke May, in a voice so clear: 

I hope for St. Nick for a whole long year! 


St. Patrick’s day dawned clear and bright ; 
All had their wishes before ’t was night. 
But mama and papa and all the rest 

Soon agreed that May’s hope was best. 


MY NARROW ESCAPE. 
BY GRACE L. HOLLAMAN (AGE 13). 


As so many children will write about being burned 
and falling and cutting themselves, I chose an odd kind 


of experience that happened to myself three years avo. 
It is known in the household as ‘‘The Time I got Stuck 
in the Elevator.’”’ One day I persuaded my aunt to take 
me toa certain large building. We were walking on 
the fourth floor, and coming to the stairs, we decided to 
go down to the second floor. Just then we saw the ele- 
vator descending to the fourth floor. We instantly 
stepped in the elevator, which was like any ordinary o1 €. 
It started down to the third floor and stopped there, a 
lady getting off. When it was half-way between the 
second and third floors it stopped, and all the elevator- 
boy’s efforts to move it were useless. Here was a 
dilemma! There were five people in the elevator be- 
sides the elevator-boy—an old lady, two school-boys, 
my aunt, and myself. We had been standing up for 
quite a while, and were very tired, the only seat being 
occupied by the old lady. Finally we had an elec- 
tric shock which threw us all off our feet. We had 
hardly recovered when suddenly the elevator shot 
down through the shaft to the same position, 
only between the first and second floors. Now 
we were frightened in earnest. The boys, 
who had before this regarded the whole 

thing as a joke, now became serious ; 

the old lady fainted ; and the elevator- 





een, boy stood half dazed, never hearing the 


orders they shouted tohim. I did not 
realize the danger of the position, but 
my aunt was very nervous. 

Soon a man came up on a ladder 
and spoke through the wires of the elevator to us. He 
said: ‘‘I am going to take the side of the elevator 
down, and you can come out on the ladder. You can 
all help me by being very quiet.” 





‘*PROM LIFE.” BY WILLIAM BERGEN, AGE 10. 
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In reading this paragraph over quickly she had left out 
the most important part: ‘‘ And must be a frwe story.” 
** That subject just fits in with a story I was think- 


Soon the side was taken down, and we climbed down 
amid a crowd of people. The men started to repair the 
hinery, but they no sooner touched it than the ele- 


fell with a loud crash to the 
m of the shaft. The people 
iered as they thought of what 
id have happened if we had not 
rescued so promptly. I did 
ealize how near to death I had 
that day. 


BESSIE’S HOPES. 
MARGARET STEVENS (AGE IO). 
esSIE hoped to win a prize, — 
\ gold badge or some money, — 
And so she wrote a little poem 
\bout her rabbit Bunny. 


Well, when the next St. NICHOLAS 


came, 
With pleasure she did look 
Slowly and with carefulness 
O’er the pages of that book. 


Then, turning over to the League, 
The prize-list she did spy ; 

But pretty soon she found that she 
Had raised her hopes too high. 


But every month this little girl 
A victory had gained, 

And finally she found that she 
\ gold badge had obtained. 


MY NARROW ESCAPE, 
BY ADELE J. CONNELLY (AGE IS). 


THE deepening twilight of a cold 
winter evening saw a young girl 
reading that most interesting of 
magazines—ST. NICHOLAS, She 
was bent eagerly over the pages of 
the League department. When she 
had finished her first thought was, ‘‘ Now I must look 
for the next prose subject in the prize competition,’’ and 
she read: ‘‘ Prose. Story, article, or play of not more 
than four hundred words. It may be illustrated, if de- 
sired, with not more than two drawings. Subject, 
“My Narrow Escape.’ May be humorous or serious.” 


“FROM LIFE.”” 
AGE 12. 


zi 


“FROM LIFE.” BY WILLIAM J. HENDERSON, AGE 16. 


BY HAZEL MAY MATTHEWS, 
(GOLD BADGE.) 


ing up last evening,” she thought ; 
and then she proceeded to write a 
fine little story. ‘‘ I hope that this 
story will win a prize, for I certainly 
have tried hard,” she said to her- 
self. 

** Does it say to contain four 
hundred or four hundred and fifty 
words, I wonder?”’ And so say- 
ing, she took out St. NICHOLAS 
again, and read over the same 
words she had read before, but this 
time she did not omit anything. 

** Why—why—horrors!” was 
her rather incoherent exclamation. 
“Tt says, ‘and must be a /rwe story.’ 
What shall I do? Write another 
story, I suppose.” 

After a moment or two of think- 
ing she exclaimed : ‘‘ And I ’Il write 
about this very narrow escape I ’ve 
had from sending an watrue story 
to St. NicHo.as!” 


HOPE. 
BY NEILL COMPTON WILSON 
(AGE 12). 
LITTLE filmy tints of white dot the 
perfect azure sky, 

And the coming spring advances as 
the winter’s close is nigh. 
Here and there is snow in patches, 
but the coming spring is near, 

the flowers, unmolested, 
change this wintry atmosphere. 
For months the skies were cheer 
less, but the winter’s life is 
through, 
And the scant snow is reflected in a firmament of blue. 
Fling your sorrows to the breezes; why be sad and not 
be gay? 
For the morrow brings spring nearer to us than it is 
to-day. 


And 


A NARROW ESCAPE. 
BY DAVID MA GREGOR CHENEY (AGE 17). 


THE steel rails glimmered away into the hot sun- 
light until they seemed to meet. The ashes and 
pebbles between the sleepers glowed and glittered 
in the fierce noon. 

Down where the dusty turnpike crossed the 
tracks, two small boys played together, heaping 
the dust into piles, or digging into its depths. 
They were the only ones among the few about 
who did not appear affected by the heat. 

» Suddenly a shrill whistle smote the ear. A man 
came out of his little roundhouse with a yellow 
flag, and commenced waving it to and fro, and an 
increasing roar told of a coming train. 

The engine swung into sight in the distance in a 
cloud of dark smoke. The little boys left off their 
play and watched the coming train with interest. 
They were evidently disputing about something. 
As the train drew nearer, it slackened speed con- 
siderably. Suddenly one little fellow darted out 
across the track, and reaching the other side in 


(sttver BADGE.) Safety, shouted lustily at his companion : 
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‘* Stumped! Stumped!” 

Although the train was dangerously near, our 
other small friend was undaunted. He made a 
wild dash for the crossing. 

The great engine swung up just as the boy 
made his dash, and the cow-catcher, picking him 
up, hurled him high into the air and caught him 
again! There he lay unconscious, while the 
train dashed on. The engineer stopped his 
iron horse, and leaping out, ran to the cow- 
catcher. The small urchin had recovered his 
senses, and was in the act of clambering down. 

Although terribly shaken up and crying from 
fright and bruises, he was not injured badly in 
any way. For some time he was the hero of 
his small companions. 


HOPE. 
BY MATTIE ANDERSON (AGE 14). 

















Hope is an angel good and kind 
Who comes to help souls in despair. 
Softly around her shoulders falls 
A streaming mass of golden hair. 


And in her lovely eyes of blue 
There is a look of joy and peace, 

And on her head a single star ; 
Oh, may her power never cease! 


‘* Take heart,” she says, ‘‘ and sigh no more; 
Your sorrows may be at an end, 
And all may turn out to be well; 
So waste no time in fretting, friend. 


” 


A NARROW ESCAPE. 

BY ZENOBIA CAMPRUBI AYMAR (AGE 14). 
DuRING the second Carlist war the volunteers who 
fought for the gov- 

me ernment were com- 
\ manded by military 
' men. My uncle, 
who was then alieu- 
tenant-colonel, vol- 
unteered to take the 
command of the 
** Voluntarios Cata- 
lane” of the prov- 
ince of Gerona, and 
the position was 
readily granted him. 
So he started for 
Gerona at once, well 















** FROM LIFE.”” BY ALLISON MORE, AGE 13. 








BY MILES S. GATES, AGE 12. 


‘* PROM LIFE.’ 


knowing the risk he ran; for the Carlists had no mercy 
on volunteers, much less on their commanders, and he 
knew that he would be killed if they captured him. He 
arrived safely at Gerona, however, and set about dis. 
charging his duty. 

Some time after this my uncle made his mother and 
wife a flying visit. On his way back to Gerona, the 
train on board which he was a passenger came to a sud- 
den stop where there was no station, and Uncle Felix, 
leaning anxiously out of the window, saw a group of men 
gathered about the first passenger-car. By their doinas 
(round caps worn by the Basques) he knew them to be 
Carlists. One of the men entered the car in which my 
uncle sat, and proceeded to read the passengers’ cedulas 
(a kind of passport), which he did with much difficulty. 
Uncle Felix was quick to see his ‘opportunity and take 
advantage of it. 

““T see you cannot read well,” he said. ‘‘ Can I not 
help you?” 

The man gladly accepted, and when together they had 
looked over all the cedulas, the Carlist employee reported 
that the passengers were all right, for it never occurred 
to him that the agreeable young man who had so kindly 
helped him in his work could be an officer in the hostile 
army, and therefore did not ask him for his cedula. 

When, the war over, Uncle Felix got home again, his 
wife’s kiss of welcome seemed all the sweeter just be- 
cause he did not miss it through the narrowest of narrow 
escapes. 

KAUILANI’S HOPES. 
BY ETHELINDA SCHAEFER (AGE 15). 
(See Letter.) 


LIKE lily bent by heavy rains, 
Resigned, she bore her fate ; 

A queen of patient sufferers, 
Though not a queen in state. 


She faded asa blossom fades 
When scorched by midday sun; 
The last of our Hawaiian queens— 

—S—_ And mourned by every one! 


She lies, bedewed with many tears, 
The maid of Ainahou. 
And proudly floats the Stars and 
Stripes 
From castle turret now. 
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Catherine Lee Carter 
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Ward Greene 
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K. P. Warner 
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Virginia Lyman 
Olive Dikeman 
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Harriet Park 
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Sarah C. McDavitt 


Henry Poor 
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Ross Gordon Montgomery Elizabeth Fuller 


Martha Washburn 

Elva Woodson 
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Margaret Winthrop Peck 
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Katherine Forbes Liddell, 
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Bertha Burrill 
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Sock: Themgoen 
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PHOTOGRAPHS. 


Harold V. Smith 
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Susie H. Wilkes 
Judith Wilkes 

ames M. Shaw 

lorence Mildred Caldwell 
Sherman Charles 
Helen Irving Phillips 
Romaine Hoit 
Cyril Brayn Andrews 
Jerome Davis 
Clyde Maynard 
Charles W. Saxe 
Anna B. McFadon 
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Ben Butler 
Rosamond Sergeant 
Isabel H. Nob 
Martin Smith 
Arthur Barrett 

. Chester Bradley 

. K. Whipple 
Katherine Ordway 
Eugene White, Jr. 


PUZZLES. 


Ethel Carleton Williams 
Marion H. Tuthill 
Maurice Filiott 
Marion W. Pond 
Elsie Fisher Steinheime 
William Ellis Keysor 
Edith Guggenhime 
Herbert os 
Rowland H. Rosekelly 
Gretchen Franke 
Edmund Schroeder 
Helen Frith 

osephine Godillot 
tdward T. Hills 
William Sturgeon 

Irla Zimmerman 


CHAPTERS. 


Tue new competition, for chapters only, has awak- 


ened a lively interest in chapter organization. 


This 


is a good result, for in the formation of chapters and 
in working together members will find the greater ben- 


efits of the League. 


Chapter 38 reports reorganization and new officers. 
Meetings twice a month at members’ houses. Dues, 


ten cents. re 
the next competition.” 


“* We read or show our contributions for 
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Chapter 128 reports new members, and calls for twelve new badges. LEAGUE NOTES AND LETTERS. 
“* We hope to do great things this year, and also to get mention in 
the League.” A LITTLE girl asks if Howard Pyle has offered a scholarship as a 


No. 263 gave a fine Hallowe'en party, beginning at 7:30 and last- League prize. He has not done that, but he l:eeps very close watch 
ing until 12:20 — “* A most _-— evening.” of the League, and is likely at any time to offer, through the League 
0. 345 calls for five new ges. editor, a scholarship to any member whose work seems promising 
No. 349 reports four new members. In fact, he has intimated that he intends to do this very thing. His 
No. 368 calls for twenty new badges. “At first our way was class is filled for this year, but next year is not far away. 
cloudy; now it is all blue sky.” 


No. 370 reports prosperity. This chapter ublishes a monthly Another little girl says that when she reads her own stories over 
magazine called “ The Orioke’s Feather.” ‘‘ Wethink the League and compares them with those we use, she feels quite discouraged. 
more fun than enough.” That is a good sign, but she must n’t feel so discouraged that she 

No.‘ 400 calls for eight new badges. ‘ Our chapter is increasing doesn’t send the stories. It is usually the one who feels like that 
very rapidly.” who wins a prize. 


NEW CHAPTERS. 


No. 405. “‘ Rhododendron Club."” Lucy Cook, President; 
Mary Atkinson, Secretary ; five members. Address, 504 N. 
D St., Tacoma, Wash. Motto: “ Diligence is the mother 
of Good Luck.” Meetings twice a month; visitors cordially 
invited. No. 405 has excellent rules. 

No. 406. Edith Dutton, President; Robert Crosby, Secre- 
tary; thirteen members. Address, East Dummerston, Vt. 

No. 407. ‘‘School Helpers.” Lillian Parker, President; 
Ethelyn Russell, Secretary ; twenty-five members. Address, 
Harvard, Mass. 

No. 408. John Hall, President; Charles Glasgow, Secre- 
ony’ three members. Address, 4058 Morgan St., St. Louis, 








0. 
No. 409. “‘D. S. A.” Justin Smith, President; Beatrice 
Doolittle, Secretary ; fourteen members. Address, Detroit 


School of Art, 271 Woodward Ave., Detroit, Mich. ‘(PROM LIFE.” BY KARL BECKWITH SMITH, AGE 11. 
No. 4to. ‘‘Asquam Chapter.” Addison Blake, President; 
Roger Hoar, Secretary; eight members. Address, Asquam Farm, Karl Beckwith Smith (age 11) sends a picture of an engine, with 
Holderness, N. H. ‘ We are all boarding on a farm together. Our all the parts numbered, and a list with the name of each part. It is 
president has er won a gold badge.” a remarkable piece of mechanical drawing for a little boy, and shows 
No. 41x. ‘‘F. W. J.” Selma Matson, Secretary; six members. careful knowledge. We use the picture, but have not room for the 
Address, 113 S. Carroll St., Madison, Wis. Chapter name a secret. _ list of parts. 


Colors, light blue and white. Dues, one cent a week. . . ~ 
o. 412. ** Willamette.” Kenneth McAlpin, President; Jimmy The little story, “‘ Jack’s Journey,” in December, proved to be an 
Bain, Secretary; six members. Address, 241 6th St., Portland, Ore. adaptation of another story, as reported by various members. ‘The 
No. 413. Philip Crovat, President; Harold Dowling, Secretary; Silver badge awarded was not sent. The editor has repeated over 
four members. Address, 114 W. 48th St., New York City. ‘We 2nd over the folly of not being “‘ original,” and has begged that 


meet every two weeks and read St. Nicnotas.” i 


members will not be tempted to risk copying. Detection is sure, 
No. 414. “St. Nicholas League Club.” Alice Moore, President; for every one of our forty thousand members is watching everything 


Lydia Niblack, Secretary; seven members. Address, Kimber Hall, We use. It is easy enough to deceive the editor, but it is impossible 
Kenosha, Wis. to deceive the forty thousand bright readers of the League. 
No. 415. ‘‘ Happy-go-lucky.” Marguerite Aspinwall, Presi- 
dent; Margaret Rickey, Secretary; six 
\— members, Address, 354 W. 21st St., 


Margaret Bradshaw, 151 North Professor St., Oberlin, Ohio, 
would like other Oberlin readers to help her form a chapter in that 








New York =~. : city. 
d No. Fe c = fay = Presi- Miles S. Gates wants to know if sketching from life may mean 
amt; « thit » VaR Cs soy yr also from still life. Yes; in art, the term “from life’’ is generally 
, retary: thirty-two members. - used to mean from any form of nature, or even from any object — that 


=. North Piypseeth, Man is to say, sot from any other picture. 

The following letter accompanied the tender little m on Prin- 
cess Kauilani, by Ethelinda cchaefer, of Honolulu. The letter is as 
interesting as the poem is sympathetic and beautiful. 


Honovuiv, Hawauan Isianps. 
Dear St. Nicuotas: It is three years now— indeed, almost four — 
since Princess Kauilani died. I knew her personally, as she lived 
with her father at no great distance from our summer home at Wai- 
kiki, the bathing-resort of Honolulu. A bright, attractive girl she 
was, and many were the friends she made. isappointment at the 
unexpected fall of the hopes she had been reared to expect might be 
said to have broken her heart. Ainahou (i-na-how) is still there, and 
we often visit it, wandering for hours under groves of cocoa-palms, 
banyans, and other tropical trees. A beautiful place it is, the home 
of her father for years past ; butits most lovely feature is gone, and 
oh, how weall missit! For where is Kauilani, the charming hostess 

of Ainahou? ETHELINDA SCHAEFER. 


33 Rus p’Arcues, Litce, Betcium 

Dear St. Nicuotas: Really, I love you, and especially the 
League. How nice and interesting it is! I am always so impa- 
tient to get you every month! I wish I will always keep you in this 
house. I am fifteen years old, and am a League member. Excuse 
my faults; I say, I am Belgian. I would like to get a girl friend to 
correspond with me, but a true, nice one, to write very long letters, 
and about many things. I don’t mind where she lives, and would 
prefer some one over fifteen years old. I will write about collections, 
music, painting, poetry, or what else art —I do love them all; speak 
about sport, for winter and summer; about Belgium, if it interests the 
correspondent. Dora Call was a correspondent of me, and was join- 
ing my little magazine, but suddenly she did not answer to my letters, 
nor send anything for the magazine since three months. I would 
like to know what became of her. If she still reads the League, she 
will see this. and I hope she will write soon and accept the love from 


Mens t.08 an ancient friend. Now, good-by, dear St. NicHo.as. 
From a Belgian reader and member, 
“(FROM LIFE.” BY ALLEN G. MILLER, AGE 16. Lovtou SLo&t van OLDRUITENBORGH. 
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BY ROGER K. LANE, AGE Io. 


“FROM LIFE.” 


Other appreciative and interesting letters have been received from 
Nellie Jounson Lefford, Walker Mallam Ellis, Philip Avery Swords, 
Anna L. James, Willie Dermon, Doris Francklyn, Abby P. Morri- 
son, Jessie H. Angell, Isadore Douglas, Percy M. Bouton, Kathe- 
rine H. Watson, M. W. Johnston, Mary B. Hazard, Mrs. J. F. 
Wall, Ora M. Sterry, Claudia Stella Blount, Hester Beaumont, 
Adele J. Connelly, Lalite Willcox, and with picture, stories, etc., 
that were not suitable for publication, Rebecca J. Chaney, Nelson 
F. Newman, Howard Robinson, Walter Squires, Mary E. Mott, 
and Jean France. 


COMPETITIONS. 


THE NEW COMPETITION CLOSES MARCH 31. 
PRIZES FOR THE BEST CHAPTER ENTERTAINMENTS. 


To encourage mae formation and further to promote the aims 
and purpose of the St. Nicholas League the following prize offers 
are made to chapters already formed, and to those that may form in 
time to take part in the competition. 

To the chapter that in February or March* of the present year shall 
give the most successful public entertainment, and devote the net 
proceeds to the best use, fifty dollars’ worth of books, to be selected 
from The Century Co.’s latest published catalogue, which will be 
sent free on application. 

To the chapter ranking second, as above, twenty-five dollars’ 
worth of Century publications. 

To the chapter ranking third, fifteen dollars’ worth. 

To the chapter ranking fourth, ten dollars’ worth. 


RULES FOR THIS COMPETITION. 


1. The entertainment may be of any sort, provided that a major- 
ity of the features are selected from the St. NicHoLas magazine. 

2. “ The most successful entertainment” shall be understood to 
mean the entertainment realizing the largest net proceeds after legiti- 
mate expenses have been deducted. 

3. The “best use ” shall be understood to mean that most in 
accordance with the St. Nicholas League aims and purpose, and it 
may be educational, charitable, patriotic, or humane, or for the best 
advancement of the League itself as represented by the chapter 
giving the entertainment. It is not necessary that the sum realized 
be all devoted to one purpose. The matter is left entirely in the 
hands of each chapter, and a full report must be made to the League 
editor by the chapter president and secretary, and indorsed as cor- 
rect by those to whom the money has been paid. 

4. In all public announcements of the entertainment, and upon the 
printed programme, the chapter number and the name of the Lee 
must appear, as per following example: 

Given by the St. Nicholas League, 
Chapter No. . 
Of (Town), (State). 
If the chapter has a name, the name should also appear. 

5. Whenever practicable, it shall be allowable for chapters to ob- 
tain free use of hall, accessories, costumes, and any other form of 
contribution possible, in order to swell their net proceeds — in fact, to 
make any honest effort to reduce the expenses of giving the enter- 
tainment. 

6. Where a dramatic entertainment is to be given the St. Nicholas 
League will, upon application signed by chapter president and sec- 
retary, send, postpaid, ‘‘The Book of St. Nicholas Plays,” from 
which any play may be selected, said book to remain the property 
of the League for use in future entertainments, and must be returned 
care of The Century Co. when the entertainment is over. 

7. The report of each entertainment, with a copy of its programme, 
must be received ‘by the League editor on or before March 31. 
The awards will be announced in the League department for June 


REMARKS. 


This competition ought to result in a great deal of good for every- 
body. Whether the entertainment be dramatic, musical, recitative, 








* By an error, this line in the February issue was made to read 
* March and A of 
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a fair, or a combination of all, it cannot fail to result in much whole- 
some interest and pleasure, while the fund obtained, whether small 
or large, whether it obtains a prize or not, will be of benefit to what- 
ever good purpose it be applied. 

Do not let the fact that you live in a small town, or even in the 
country, discourage you in the undertaking. Many of the most suc- 
cessful and profitable chapter entertainments given heretofore have 
been ay apy in small villages. Wherever there is a school there 
is a place for a chapter and a chapter entertainment. Badges and 
instruction leaflets will be sent upon request to all desiring to join 
the League and to organize chapters. It is not necessary to be a 
subscriber, but only a reader of the magazine, to belong to the League. 


NOTICE TO SECRETARIES. 

As a matter of convenience, the secretary of each chapter should 
be authonzed to receive subscriptions from any one desiring to sub- 
scribe for St, NicHoLas, and the publishers have agreed to allow 
a liberal commission on each mew subscription so received, the 
amount to be placed to the chapter’s credit and remitted to the said 
chapter when it shall aggregate $5.00. Chapters may accumulate 
a good fund in this way, and while an entertainment is in prog- 
ress a number of subscriptions should easily be obtained 


REGULAR PRIZE COMPETITION No. 30. 


Tue St. Nicholas League awards gold and silver badges each 
month for the best poems, stories, drawings, photographs, puzzles, 
and puzzle-answers. 

A Spectat Casn Prize. To any League member who has won 
a gold badge for any of the above-named achievements, and shall 
again win first place, a cash prize of five dollars will be awarded, 
instead of another gold badge. 

Competition No. 30 will close February 20 (for foreign members 
February 25). The awards will be announced and prize contribu- 
tions published in St. Nicuotas for June. 

Verse. To contain not more than twenty-four lines, and may be 
illustrated, if desired, with not more than two drawings or photo- 
graphs by the author. Subject, “‘In June-time.” 

Prose. Story, article, or play of not more than four hundred 
words. It may be illustrated, if desired, with not more than two 
drawings by the author. Subject, ‘‘ When Fields are Green.” May 
be humorous or serious 

PHoToGRAPH. Any size, mounted or unmounted, but no blue 
prints or negatives. Subject, ‘‘ Windy Days.” 

Drawinc. India ink, very black writing-ink, or wash (not color). 
Subject, ‘‘ June Days.” 

Puzz.e. Any sort, the answer to contain some word or words 
relating to the season. 

PuzzLE-ANSWERS. Best, neatest, and most complete set of an- 
swers to puzzles in this issue of St. NicHoLas. 

WILD-ANIMAL OR Birp PHotoGrarn. To encourage the pursu- 
ing of game with a camera instead of a gun. For the best photo- 

aph of a wild animal or bird, taken im its natural home: First 
Pee, five dollars and League gold badge. Second Prize, three 
dollars and League gold badge. 7hird Prize, League gold badge. 


ADVERTISING COMPETITION No. ro. 
A REPORT of this competition with a list of prize-winners will be 
found on one of the advertising pages. Also new announcements. 


RULES FOR REGULAR 
COMPETITIONS. 

Every contribution ust bear the name, 

age, and address of the sender, and be signed 
as “original ” by parent, teacher, or guar- 
dian, who mtust be convinced beyond doubt 
that the contribution is not copied, 
but wholly the work of the sender. 
If prose, the number of words should 
also be added. These things must 
not be on a separate sheet, but on the 
contribution ttself— if a manuscript, 
on the upper margin ; if a picture, on 
the margin or back. Write or draw 
on one side of the paper only. 
A contributor may send but one 
contribution a month 
—not one of each 
kind, but one only. 
Members are 
not obliged 
to contribute 
every month. 
Address all 
communica- 
tions: 

Tue Sr. 

NICHOLAS 

LEAGUE, 


Union Sq., 
New York. 













BY MARJORIE NEWCOMB WILSON, 
AGE 9- 


‘* PROM LIFE.” 





BOOKS AND READING. 





MAKING WORDS WE have so many books 

INTO PICTURES. to read nowadays that we 
are likely to spend too much time in learning 
what to read, and to neglect a matter quite as 
important — learning how to read. Not long 
ago Miss Elizabeth Armstrong, of Kentucky, 
wrote to an educational journal pointing out a 
means of greatly increasing children’s pleasure 
in reading. She told how a class of children 
spent a year reading “ Evangeline,” and “ did 
not seem to care for it.” Upon questioning 
the teacher, she learned that the boys and girls 
“simply read; there was not a word of explana- 
tion; not a sign of questioning to develop the 
author’s thought; not a reference to the beautiful 
word-pictures with which the poem was filled.” 

So read, “ Evangeline” was dull; and no 
wonder! 

Do our boys and girls know how to read? 
Can they use their mind-pictures to illustrate 
stories as they are read? Do they read slowly 
enough to give time for the mental images to 
play their parts ? 

Read Tennyson’s “ Day Dream,” where he 
tells in his perfect verse the story of “ The 
Sleeping Beauty ””—that most beautiful fairy- 
tale in the world. When you come to the 
stanza describing the magic kiss that awakened 
the Princess from her hundred years of sleep, 
see whether you can make in your mind the 
picture of the scene as vivid as if it were being 
acted before you. Or, when the Prince is com- 
ing to the palace, try whether you can see him: 


He travels far from other skies; 
His mantle glitters on the rocks — 

A fairy Prince, with joyful eyes, 
And lighter-footed than the fox. 

If you learn to make the words of poems and 
of stories into pictures you will find that the 
best writers help you to make the best pictures, 
and that poorer writers bother you by leaving 
out what you need to know or by telling you 
many things of no importance. Often you can 
build from a few words a complete scene; or, 


again, you will find in a multitude of words 

no power of image-making. Do not be sat- 

isfied until you have learned to put into your 
mind-picture all that belongs there. 

THE principal of a train- 

OLD FAVORITES jng-school for teachers is 
FORGOTTEN. 

reported as saying that: 


It is amazing how incomplete, rudimentary, I might 
say,is the knowledge of many, yes, the great majority, 
of our high-school graduates of the great writers of the 
English language. They know little or nothing of them 
save their names. 

Shakspere, for instance, suggests to many I have met 
nothing buta name. They have heard about “ Hamlet ” 
or “ Macbeth” or the “ Midsummer Night’s Dream.” 
They have never read them. And it is the same with 
other authors. 

I am afraid our young people do not read as much as 
their fathers and mothers did, or else that their reading 
is not so good. Our old friends of boyhood are almost 
unknown in this generation. Robinson Crusoe, Sinbad 
the Sailor, Ali Baba, and all that group, which were part 
of the lives of the boys and girls of a generation or so 
ago, are now all but forgotten — mere names again. 


We should be surprised if this statement 
were true of our own readers. Is “ Robinson 
Crusoe,” for instance, to be read no longer ? 
noone ron Cull. WE regret that we do 
DREN AND Books not know the author of 
ABOUT CHILDREN. the very excellent quota- 
tion that follows. We elders are so likely to for- 
get just the lesson that is here taught — that 
the dwellers in the young world are full of 
interest in the grown-up world rather than in 
the scenes familiar to “childhood’s happy hour.” 


When the wise man, with senseless civility, made 
first a big hole for the cat and then a small one for the 
kitten, the action of one of the parties concerned may 
be guessed with tolerable accuracy. It is morally cer- 
tain that the kitten snuffed round the smaller hole and 
continued to follow her parent through the larger. It 
is not otherwise with the volumes of poetry for children 
which parents buy and children don’t read. Because a 
lamb and a bird and a flower are small and young and 
innocent, it does not follow that a child—already a little 
impatient of the same qualities in himself — should find 
them interesting. On the contrary, he is sure to be 
absorbed in battles, ships, and sieges, or in railways and 
engines ; and he leaves to his mother — who can never 
have enough of young things —the lamb with “ its inno- 
cent call” and the “Sweet Joy but two days old,” and 
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BOOKS AND READING. 


whatever else is young and soft and inarticulate. In 
the meantime he himself keeps the bridge with Horatius, 
or—good Englishman and recently breeched—he 
leads “the Highland host through wild Lochaber’s 
snows,” or, if works of the right kind grow on the 
nursery shelves, he learns the easy galloping verses of 
«Bonnie Dundee,” and takes the “ Border Minstrelsy”’ 
to bed with him. 

In reading we are best pleased when “taken out 
of ourselves,” to the land of fancy and glamour. 

A RECENT number of 
the “ Book Buyer” con- 
tained this picture of an exquisite book-plate 
designed by Louis Rhead for a little boy. 
The father, Mr. Arthur Turnure, in writing to 
the artist, says: “I love 
books and I think chil- 
dren should be taught 
to love them; should 
discriminate between 
worthy and_ worthless 
volumes and learn to 
take care of books that 
they like; should get 
the idea of book-posses- 
sion, of having certain 
books that belong to 
them and to them only ; 
books that are lights on 
their character, fancies, 
predilections, all which 
bendings of the twig 
might well be influenced 
by sentiments clustering 


A BOY'S 
BOOK-PLATE. 





[DAVID-——-URNURE? 
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from which to choose. A thirteen-year-old boy 
sends a team made up of Jupiter, Ponce de 
Leon, Horatius, Cheiron the Centaur (an ex- 
cellent runner!), Herminius, Columbus, Ulysses, 
Eric the Red, Remus, Romulus, William the 
Conqueror. For umpire he gives Henry VIIL., 
“because he liked to disagree with everybody!” 
for referee the Man in the Moon, “ because he 
is fabulous,” and for head coach Nero, “ because 


he was a tyrant.” A younger boy makes up a 


team including such queer selections as Socrates, 
Daniel Webster, Bismarck, Bill Nye, Artemus 
Ward, and so on. 


Evidently this team is ex- 
pected to win by “head 
work,” 

Now let us try some- 
thing new. Suppose you 
were to give a birthday 
dinner to ten characters 
selected from favorite 
books, whom would you 
invite? Let us have five 
boys and five girls, or 
five men and five wo- 
men—as you prefer; 
that is, five male char- 
acters and five female. 

To each of the three 
readers under sixteen 
who write the best let- 
ters of three hundred 
words or less (age being 


\ 


\ 





around book-plates.” 

We thank Mr. Turnure and the editor of the 
“Book Buyer” for kindly letting us use the plate. 

The design shows three figures beautifully 
drawn by the artist as types of Courage, Truth, 
and Kindness, truly the best of company for 
days of babyhood, youth, and maturity ! 

Two members of the 
“giant” team were Mars 
and Ares, and several correspondents have 
written making the objection that these are 
names of the same character. It is true that 
in later days Mars and Ares were confused, 
but at first they were different—one being 
Latin, the other Greek. Smith’s Dictionary of 
Roman Antiquities makes this plain. Still, 
perhaps it was not strictly correct to include 
both upon the team, and there are plenty more 


THAT IMAGINARY 
FOOTBALL TEAM. 


considered) giving a list 
of ten such characters, with the reasons why 
they would be welcome guests, a year’s subscrip- 
tion to St. NicHotas will be awarded. 

Address, “ Books and Reading Department.” 
Letters must be indorsed as original, and be 
received before March 15, 1902. 

In reply to the question 
about the “ Nutcracker ” 
story by Dumas, a ten-year-old Baltimore girl 
writes that her mother once owned a “ Picture 
Story Book” containing “ Dame Mitchell and 
Her Cat,” “ Prince Hempseed,” and “The Nut- 
cracker of Nuremberg.” It was published by 
Routledge, London, but may be out of print. 
The story in French is still published, and is 
named in the catalogue of Hetzel & Cie., Paris. 
The English version might well be republished. 


“THE NUTCRACKER 
OF NUREMBERG.” 





THE LETTER-BOX. 





“GLOAN LODGE,’ YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO, 

Dear St. NICHOLAS: I was surprised by a letter, from 
Master W. F. Stead, which appeared in your September 
Letter-box. 

I was in Stratford-upon-Avon about two months ago, 
and while there visited Shakspere’s house. 

It is wot the one he lived in, but the one he was Jorn 
in and the home of his father and mother. 

The house in which Shakspere and his wife Anne 
lived was, some time after his death, bought by a gen- 
tleman who was far from public-spirited. He was 
evidently annoyed by the large amount of people who 
came to look at his (?) house, so caused it to be pulled 
down, and a large tree which stoed in the garden to be 
cut up. 

People visiting Stratford at the present time see the 
house in which Shakspere was born, also the garden 
and basement plan of the house in which he lived. 

Hoping to see this letter published in the Letter-box, 

I remain, very sincerely, 
Mary Louise LOGAN (age 13). 





BETHLEHEM, Pa. 

Dear St. NICHOLAS: In the September number of 
the magazine I saw a letter asking whether Shakspere’s 
house has really been torn down or not, and on looking 
it up I find that this probably refers to the “ New Place” 
which Shakspere bought. The house that is now 
shown to visitors is his birthplace. In Sidney Lee’s 
“ Life of William Shakspere,” on page 283, a full ac- 
count of Shakspere’s survivors and descendants is 
given, which ends by saying: “ On the death of his [Sir 
John Clopton’s] son Hugh, in 1752, it was bought by 
the Rev. Francis Gastrell, who demolished the new 
building in 1759.” Abel Haywood’s “Guide to Strat- 
ford-on-Avon” makes the same statement. On page 
194 of Sidney Lee’s “Life”? we find that Shakspere 
“is traditionally said to have interested himself in the 
garden, and to have planted with his own hands a mul- 
berry-tree, which was long a prominent feature of it. 
When this was cut down in 1758, numerous relics were 
made from it, and were treated with an almost supersti- 
tious veneration.” A foot-note adds: “The tradition 
that Shakspere planted the mulberry-tree was not put 
on record until it was cut down in 1758. In 1760 men- 
tion is made of it ina letter of thanks in the corporation’s 
archives, from the steward of the Court of Record to 
the corporation of Stratford, for presenting him with a 
standish made from the wood. But, according to the 
testimony of old inhabitants confided to Malone, the 
legend had been orally current in Stratford since Shak- 
spere’s lifetime. The tree was perhaps planted in 1609, 
when a Frenchman named Vernon distributed a number 
of young mulberry-trees through the midland counties 
by order of James I., who desired to encourage the cul- 
ture of silkworms.” 

I hope that these quotations will help to explain the 
subject. I remain, your devoted reader, 

BEsSIE THAYER. 





“ CEDARCROFT,”’ SUFFERN, N. Y. 
Dear St. NicHowas: As I am very much interested 
in the letter concerning Shakspere’s house in the Sep- 


tember St. NICHOLAS, I looked it up, and I think that 
this is the explanation. The house in Henley Street, 
Stratford-upon-Avon, which is universally known as the 
house in which Shakspere was born and brought up, 
belonged to his father, John Shakspere. Also, the fol- 
lowing sentence is quoted from a short sketch of the 
poet’s life prefacing Rolfe’s edition of the “Merchant 
of Venice.” “It was probably about the year 1612 that 
he settled down in Stratford, on an estate purchased 
some years previous.”” The Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica says that this estate, called “New Place,” was 
bought in 1597, and greatly added to later. It also 
states that it was one of the Ricepet and finest houses in 
Stratford. Then, the house in Henley Street was merely 
Shakspere’s birthplace, and the house and mulberry-tree 
which were demolished were his own. My cousin was 
at Stratford-upon-Avon this summer, and saw in a gar- 
den a mulberry-tree which came from the original. 
Your devoted reader, 
MARGARET FELLOows. 





BocorA, REPUBLIC OF COLOMBIA, S. A. 

Dear St. NICHOLAS: I am a little girl twelve years 
old and have taken you seven years. I love to read 
you, and I don’t know what to do without you. | 
wrote aletter to you some time ago, and it was printed. 
We expect to go to the United States next year. We 
went there seven years ago; but as I was only five years 
old, of course I can remember nothing about it. 

I liked “The Kid,” “Chuggins,” and “ The Missing 
Page ” among the short stories very much, and “ A Boy of 
a Thousand Years Ago,” “ Barnaby Lee,” and “ Trinity 
Bells ” among the serials. 

I was born in Barranquilla; but as papa and mama 
are Americans, I am proud of being a little American 

irl. 

a About a month ago we went to Las Angustias, a farm 
about six hours from Bogoté. The owner, for political 
reasons, is prohibited from leaving the city, and Dr. 
Harris, who is an American, rented the place. When we 
went, we passed the Tequendama Falls, and had a mag- 
nificent view. They are about four hundred and seventy- 
five feet high. We stayed at Las Angustias two months, 
and had a very good time. We rode on horseback, 
went to the cane-mills, went to the coffee-house, and 
bathed in the river. I am so sorry for the poor chil- 
dren, and for the women especially, for they work so hard, 
the men expecting to be maintained by them. The 
women and girls wear biue cotton skirts, white cotton 
waists, and black shawls or mantilias over their heads, 
and, for holiday, coarse brass ornaments. They are very 
ragged and dirty, soap is unknown to them, and they are 
very much burned by the sun, although they usually wear 
large hats called jipzjapas. 

Fhe other day we went to see a small falls about two 
miles from here. We had breakfast up there. The 
falls carried little water, but are very pretty. We had a 
splendid time. The falls are called La Cascada de las 
Ninfas — that is, the “ Nymph’s Cascade.” 

I wanted to write to you before, but it was very hard 
because of the Revolution. I hope that you will excuse 
this long letter and print it. 

I remain, your interested reader, 

ELisA CANDOR. 
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ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN 


2. In-un-date, man- 
4. I-dol-ater, con- 

6. Initials, Cupid. 

Cabin. 


1. Can-non, bri-dle, candle. 
3. Sup-per, de-ceive, perceive. 

5. Dol-phir, col-lar, dollar. 

Easy Diaconat. Diagonal, Cupid. Cross-words: 1. 
2. Ruler. 3. Caper. 4. Again. 5. Blind. 

Novet Ziczac. All the world loves a lover. Cross-words: 1. 
Ambler. 2. Slaves. 3. Velvet. 4. Clothe. 5. Sloths. 6. Assaye. 
7. Oshawa. 8. Cheops. g. Served. 10. Albion. 11. Daniel. 

Beneapincs. Greetings from St. Valentine. 1. G-lance. 2. 
R-are. 3. E-merge. 4. E-mend. 5. T-hither. 6. I-deal. 7. 
N-ape. 8. G-loss. 9. S-pine. 10. F-lash. 11. R-elapse. 12. 


PATCHWORK. 
i-fold, unfold. 
tem-plate, item. 


To our PuzzLers: 


THE FEBRUARY NUMBER. 


15. T-rain. 16. V-indicate. 
1g. E-astern. 20. N-aught. 21. T-rust. 
24. E-motion. 

Cross-words: 1. Vancouver. 2. Pales- 
5. Lexington. 6. Argentina. 
9. Belvidere. 


O-live. _ 13. M-ere. 14. S-corn. 

17. A-loft. 18. L-eaves. 

22. I-rate. 23. N-arrow. 
DiaGonat. Valentine. 

tine. 3. Killarney. 4. Liverpool. 

7- Haverhill. 8. Corsicana 


ConceaLtep CenTRAL Acrostic. February. 1. offer. 2. 
arena. 3. taBor, 4. caRet. 5. hours. 6. stand. 7. earth. 8. 
Aryan. 

Dovuste Acrostic. Primals, Cupid; finals, Heart. Cross- 
words: 1. Crash. 2. Unite. 3. Polka. 4. Inner. 5. Dealt. 


Answers, to be acknowledged in the magazine, must be received not later than the 15th of each month, and 


should be addressed to St. Nicnovas Riddle-box, care of THz Century Co., 33 East Seventeenth St., New York City. 


ANSWERS TO ALL THE PuzzLes IN THE DecemBeR NuMBER were received, before December 15th, from Joe Carlada — Eleanor R. 
McClees — H. G. G. —Grace C. Norton — Nettie Lawrence — Helen O. Harris— Eleanor Nagle — Sara L. Kellogg —Fred H. Lahee — 
Mabel, George, and Henri — Daisy Germain Deutsch — Allil and Adi— M. Wilkie Gilholm — Agnes Cole — Ernest Gregory — Olive R. 
I. Griffin — Louise M. Haynes— Edith Lewis Lauer— John W. Fisher, Jr. — Edythe R. Carr— Agnes Rutherford — Kathrine Forbes 
Liddell — Clare, Esther, Roswell, and Constance — Helen Souther — Gladys Hilliard. 


ANSWERS TO PuzzLes IN THE DecempeR NuMBER were received, before December 15th,from Ross M. Craig, 8— Florence and 


Edna, 8— Katharine Thaxter, 8 — K, 
ence L. Hodge, 1— Howard B. Rumsey, tr. 


NUMERICAL ENIGMA, 


I aM composed of forty letters and form a familiar 
quotation. 

My 5-20-37-27 is a cavity. My 8-30-10-15 a kind of 
deer. My 28-34-14-23 is an external covering. My 
18-2-11-3 is the home of a wild animal. My 6-26-7-32 is 
composed. My 4-38-19-12 is a Biblical character. My 
25-22-39-35 is sport. My 40-17-33-31 is anything which 
allures. My 13-29-24-16 is a metallic vein. My 21-36- 
1-9 is appellation. 

GEORGE F. PARSONS, JR. (League Member). 


DOUBLE ZIGZAG. 
ct +s = oe 
ea 7 
— 2 ae 
—_— ae oe 
Bi ng 10 
Cross-worps: 1. The medulla. 2. 
nickname. 3. A musical instrument. 
harshly. 5. Fences made of bushes. 
From 1 to § and from 6 to 10 are words often heard 
nowadays. D. F. RUGGLES (League Member). 


A feminine 
4- Reproves 


A BEHEADED ZIGZAG. 
(Gold Badge, St. Nicholas League Competition.) 

1. BEHEAD decease, and leave part of a bridle. 2. 
Behead candid, and leave an inclosure. 3. Behead a 
flat-bottomed boat, and leave a domestic animal. 4. 
Behead an insect, and leave a masculine nickname. 5. 
Behead a measure of weight, and leave to drive with 
violence. 6. Behead a molding, and leave a term used 
in driving oxen. 7. Behead to gossip, and leave a cov- 
ering for the head. 8. Behead a sunk fence, and leave 
an exclamation. 9. Behead a certain king, and leave 
part ofthe head. 10. Behead tart, and leave a Spanish 


Henry, 6— Deane F. Ruggles, 8— John McKay Blaikie, 6— Carmelita McCahill, 8 — Flor- 


epic. 11. Behead attired,and leaveaboy. 12. Behead 
a place of delight, and leave a cavern. 13. Behead to 
search narrowly, and leave to examine secretly. 14. 
Behead a blemish, and leave fortune. 15. Behead to 
take off, and leave not on. 16. Behead a young animal, 
and leave a prefix meaning “about.” 17. Behead a 
slender rod, and leave a conjunction. 18. Behead a 
very small opening, ard leave metal in a crude state, 
19. Behead a heroic poem, and leave a Turkish measure 
of length. 20. Behead whitish gray, and leave bashful. 

When the words have been beheaded, write them one 
below another; and the zigzag, beginning at the upper 
left-hand letter and ending with the lower middle letter, 
will spell a Shaksperian quotation. 

SARA LAWRENCE KELLOGG. 


A CHIMNEY PUZZLE. 
(Silver Badge, St. Nicholas League Competition.) 
. ‘ ° I : 


eS oF ee 
CROSS-WORDS: 1. Anannual holiday. 2. Punished. 
3 Acriminal. 4. A cure-all. 5. A poem set to music. 
. Acompanion. 7. An unbeliever. 8. To go before. 
g. A laborer’s tool. 10. Corpulence. 11, Thickened. 
12. Treachery. 13. Actors. From 1 to 13, a March 
holiday. KENDALL MORSE. 
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CHANGED INITIALS. 


EXAMPLE: Change an overseer to quicker. 
m-aster, f-aster. 

1. Change a repetition of the same letter at the begin- 
ning of words to uneducated. 2. Change an ecclesias- 
tical head-covering to saltpeter. 3. Change accomplished 
to unnatural. 4. Change a beautiful yellow substance 
to a pigment. 5. Change a kind of fur to the end of 
a building. 6. Change a kind of fur to complete. 
7. Change useful animals to a child’s plaything. 8. 
Change motive to degraded. 9. Change part of a unit 
to the act of drawing. 10. Change stately poems to 
certain days in the Roman calendar. 11. Change seized 
to made of oak. 12. Change turning like a wheel to an 
officer who attests writings. 

When the changes have been rightly made, and the 
words written one below another, the initial letters will 
spell an event which takes place in March. 

BASIL AUBREY BAILEY 
(Winner of a Gold Badge). 


Answer, 


ILLUSTRATED PRIMAL ACROSTIC. 








WHEN the ten objects in the above illustration have 
been rightly guessed, and the names placed one below 
another in the order given, the initial letters will spell 
the name of a very common object in many large cities. 


BEHEADINGS AND CURTAILINGS. 


EXAMPLE: Behead and curtail dreary, and leave a 
machine for weaving. Answer, g-loom-y. 

1. Behead and curtail entertained, and leave to pon- 
der. 2. Behead and curtail a feminine name, and leave 
a preposition. 3. Behead and curtail hauled, and leave 








RIDDLE-BOX. 


uncooked. 4. Behead and curtail a Jewish title of re. 
spect, and leave yarn for the warp. 5. Behead and cur- 
tail to instruct, and leave a coin mentioned in one of 
Shakspere’s plays. 6. Behead and curtail to turn round 
rapidly, and leave an old form of an English pronoun, 
7. Behead and curtail the mouth, and leave a common 
article. 8. Behead and curtail sharp, and leave a gash, 
g. Behead and curtail a small particle of bread, and leave 
an intoxicating liquor. 10. Behead and curtail a salute 
with the lips, and leave a verb. 11. Behead and curtail 
fragrant, and leave tiny. 12. Behead and curtail to sup- 
pose, and leave a brooch. 13. Behead and curtail at no 
time, and leave the evening before a holiday. 

The beheaded letters spell the name of a President 
who was born in March; the curtailed letters spell a 
statesman who was famous during his administration. 

A. ZANE PYLES 
(Winner of a Gold Badge). 


TWO CHARADES,. 
I. My second spoiled my flower-frst ; 
The angry gardener with a burst 
Of sudden rage the mischief spied ; 
“It looks just like my whole,” he cried. 


Il. ’T was in my frst the weary traveler found, 
Within my second, shelter from my ¢hird. 
When winds were stilled, there came a charming 
sound; 
The music of my who/e with joy he heard. 
EDWARD B. HILL. 


CENTRAL ACROSTIC. 
(Silver Badge, St. Nicholas League Competition.) 

ALL the words described contain the same number of 
letters. When rightly guessed and written one below 
another, the central letters will spell something which is 
thought to be very disagreeable. 

CROSS-WORDS: I. wanderer. 
Todelay. 4. Arecess. 5. Ananesthetic. 6. A name 
given to five or more letters of the alphabet. 7. A 
coarse woolen cloth. 8. A musical instrument. 9. 
Ancient. 10. Melody. RICHARD ELLIS, 


2. To traffic. 


CONCEALED CENTRAL ACROSTIC, 


WE are not seen, but felt and heard, 
Although we utter not a word. 


CROSS-WORDS: 

1. Should the gray squirrels come to me 
And ask to rent the chestnut-tree, 

2. And seem to be astonished when 
I doffed my hat to the brindled hen, 

3. I fear that I should have to say 
The sparrows have the right of way. 

4. I always keep a cereal round 
And scatter often on the ground, 

5. To feed the sparrows here and there, 
My little brothers of the air. 

6. And if the squirrels should begin 
To stock a spiral wayside inn, 

7. Which might adjoin the sparrows’ eaves 
Why, presto! every tenant leaves. 

8. I fancy nice young squirrels much, 
But yet I shall not let them touch 

9. The spacious yard or airy dome 
Of the sparrows’ pretty country home. 

10. And should they hop a step too near 


They ’Ill find the rent is high, I fear. 
ANNA M. PRATT. 
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